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COPYRIGHT 1546 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 








The most thoughtful and progressive 
men in the railroad business see the 
many advantages of Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings for the freight cars of 


tomorrow. 


For the marked advantages of this 
advanced product are almost endless. 
Timken Roiler Bearings will help make 
possible the operation of fast freights on 


the same schedules as passenger trains. 


By the use of roller bearings, starting 


resistance will be reduced—operating 





costs can be cut toa new low—hot boxes ahiieas = 7 At m : 
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completely eliminated—availability of lie BEARINGS 


TIMKEN BEARINGS, TIMKEN ALLOY STEELS AND TUBING AND TIMKEN 





“ALL THERE IS 
IN BEARINGS!” 


roaders 


equipment greatly increased—life of 


equipment lengthened. And these are 
but a few—only a few—of the many 


advantages. 


Experience demonstrates that railroad 
men will enjoy millions of extra miles 
of smiles when freight cars are equipped 
with the modern Timken Roller Bearing. 


Equip your freight cars with Timken 
Bearings so you can prove for yourself 
their manifold advantages. Always look 
for the trade-mark “Timken” stamped 
on every bearing. The Timken Roller 


Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH 


Collective bargaining should be 


“Bargain—An agreement between parties 
settling what each shall give and receive in 
a transaction between them; an agreement.” 


— MERRIAM-WEBSTER DICTIONARY 


E believe every employer in 

America would have granted 
every wage increase since the war, 
without all the costly strikes, if labor 
leaders had approached the negotia- 
tions as true collective bargaining 
—giving production to pay for the 


increased wages they wanted to get. 


That’s in the true interest of the 
worker, too. Higher wages, for the 
same production, increases the cost of 
what the worker makes. The higher 


its cost, the fewer people who can 
buy it. The fewer who buy it, the 


fewer workmen employed to make it. 


When you buy something in 
a store, you demand fair value 
or you don’t buy. You want the 
men who make the things you buy 
to give such good value that the 
price you pay will be reasonable. 
The workman next door, who buys 
what you make, has a right to the 


same fair play and good sense. 
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Social Security. The old-age insurance 
tax was frozen at 1 per cent of employes’ 
pay and employers’ pay rolls for another 
year by congressional action. The pay-roll 
tax had been due for an automatic increase 
to 2.5 per cent on wage earners and their 
employers next January 1. Federal grants 
for the needy aged, the blind, and de- 
pendent children were increased. Beginning 
October 1, the Federal Government is to 
pay $10 and the States $5 of the first $15 
paid as relief to needy persons, and will 
match on a 50-50 basis any State payments 
above $5. This should be of special benefit 
to low-income States. Survivors of a vet- 
eran who dies within three years after dis- 
charge were made eligible to get the same 
benefits they would have received if he had 
been working in covered employment at 
$160 a month. Maritime workers were 
blanketed under the unemployment-com- 
pensation benefits of the Social Security Act. 


Draft. Men with 24 months of substan- 
tially continuous service in the merchant 
marine are to be deferred from the draft, 
Selective Service said. Effective Oct. 1, 
1946, the period of service in the merchant 
marine for which draft deferment will be 
granted is’ lowered to 18 months. 


Tidelands oil. President Truman vetoed 
a bill passed by Congress giving the States 
the lands, and their mineral resources, in- 
cluding oil, that are beneath tidewaters and 
navigable streams. The President said 
case pending before the Supreme Court will 
decide whether the Federal Government or 
the States own such lands. He added that, 
if the Supreme Court decides the lands 
helong to the States, a quit-claim from 
Congress will be unnecessary. Congress 
failed to override the veto. 


Contracts. Status of contracts negotiated 
between July 1 and July 25, during the 
period of no price control, was clarified by 
the Office of Price Administration. The 
agency ruled that deliveries made after 
resumption of price control at prices in 
excess of a seller’s ceiling price at time of 
delivery constitute violations of the price 
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law. OPA added that delivery has taken 
place when goods have been turned over 
to a carrier for transmittal to a buyer, 
when the goods have been set aside, 
identified and earmarked for the account 
of the buyer, or when the buyer has actual 
possession of the goods. 


Mail rates. A new 5-cents per-ounce rate 
on air mail was approved by Congress. The 
new rate, three cents below the present 
rate, is to take effect Oct. 1, 1946. The pre- 
war rate of 6 cents per ounce was raised to 
8 cents as a war measure to raise revenue. 


Hospital construction. Congress sent 
to the White House a bill granting $75,- 
000,000 in federal aid to States for con- 
struction of hospitals and health centers 
over the next five vears. Federal share of 
the costs in cases of approved projects is 
limited to one-third of the total costs. 


Silver. The Treasury will sell silver to 
industrial users at 91 cents an ounce, one- 
half cent above the minimum set in the 
new Silver Price Act, it was announced. 
Two reasons were given for the markup: 
first, to defray Treasury handling expense; 
second, to discourage buying from the 
Treasury when silver is available directly 
from producers. OPA raised the silver-price 
ceiling from 71.11 cents to 91 cents to con- 
form to the Treasury selling price. Treasury 
Secretary John W. Snyder estimated that 
125,000,000 ounces of Treasury silver will 
be available for sale to industry, now that 
RFC has started returning to the Treasury 
silver it borrowed for use in war plants. 


Housing. Premium payments to increase 
output of hardwood flooring and cast-iron 
soil pipe will be available after August 1, 
the National Housing Agency said. Similar 
premium plans on clay products, plywood, 
gypsum liner paper and residential heating 
radiators were made effective July 1. In 
other moves to increase output of needed 
building materials, OPA authorized a 10 
per cent increase over March 1942, prices 
for residential radiators, and temporary 
price increases on hardwood flooring. 
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“Train wheels keep our wheels turning, too 


“Were PRODUCERS here—and proud 
of our product. We're proud, too, of 
the part our plant plays in the life 
of our town. 

“We started small but, because folks 
everywhere can buy what we make, 
we've grown a little every year. With- 
out the railroads, though, we'd still be 
shoeing horses here. I say that because 
the railroads not only bring in our raw 
materials—they carry away our finished 
product to markets in every part of the 
United States. 


“Is it any wonder I consider the rail- 
roads just about the best kind of part- 
ner a man could have?” 
e 

The success of almost any enterprise 
you can name — plant, store, farm, or 
home —depends in a very large measure 
upon the nation’s railroads. With their 
active partnership, American enterprise 
has made possible a standard of living 
unmatched in the history of the world. 

And this partnership of the American 
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railroads with the American people is 
fundamentally a home-town affair. For 
the railroads themselves are a local, 
home-town business in every commu- 
nity they serve. They employ local peo- 
ple, buy supplies locally, own local 
property and pay local taxes on it. 
These taxes aren’t spent for the bene- 
fit of the railroads. They are the same 
kind of taxes you pay — taxes that go 
to help support schools, public health, 
and other local government services. 


wsocuron or AMERICAN RAILROADS nc cr0 6.0.6. 








IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL 
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SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE in the 
Business Office. She’s there to help when- 
ever you have questions about service, 
equipment or bills. An important part of 
her job is to see that all orders are filled 
in their proper turn. 











Speaking of Citations 


Next time you call or visit a telephone 
office, see if you don’t think the young 
women working there deserve a citation for 
competence and courtesy. They are doing 
a fine job. 


Demand for telephone service is at an 
all-time high. That means more calls to 
put through — more telephones to install — 
more bills to prepare and send out—more 


people to talk with in the business office .. . 
and more equipment needed to do the job 
the way we would like to do it. 

We’re building and adding just as fast 
as we can get materials and make equip- 
ment. In the meanwhile, telephone people 
who serve you will keep right on doing 
their best. 


And doing it with a friendly smile. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Things are well set now for a boom, then a temporary bust sometime in 1947. 

Food and clothing are to rise sharply in price. 

Building costs are starting another sharp turn upward. 

More and more materials are piling up in inventories at rising prices. 

More and more people are to be priced out of more and more markets at a time 
when more and more finished goods are pouring from factories and when more and more 
food is to flow from farms. 

At some point, this situation will get badly out of gear. Some prices will 
crack, other prices will be affected, people will hesitate, adjustments will be 
forced before a balance is restored and postwar prosperity really starts. 

Farm=-product prices and building costs are the danger spots. 














At this time, after one full year of peace..... 

Nearly 60,000,000 people are in jobs, with unemployment negligible. 

Industry's output is 70 per cent above the prewar average. 

Income payments to individuals are twice prewar. Fewer farmers than in pre- 
war are taking in about twice as many dollars as farmers got before the war. 

Factory workers take home, on an average, 80 per cent more dollars than in 
1939 and earn 70 per cent more for each hour of work. 

Retail sales, at $90,000,000,000 and rising, are more than double 1939. 

Money supply is more than three times the 1939 level. 

Interest rates are barely 80 per cent as high as in prewar. 

It sounds as if the country was enjoying unprecedented prosperity, as if 
everybody should be happy, with goods abundant, money flowing freely, optimism 
widespread and a general feeling of well-being. 























Actually, entering on a second year of peace, people are discontented, are 
discovering that money isn't everything in this postwar life. 

High prices for the farmer are squeezing the white-collar worker without 
a big raise, are pinching persons who live on rather fixed incomes. 

Farmers with their dollars then find that they cannot buy the things that 
they really want, the cars; new houses, new gadgets, farm machinery. 

Each worker in a factory, with more dollars of income, is, on an average, 
turning out no more, or even less, in the way of goods than he turned out when he 
had fewer dollars of income. With millions more at work, fewer units of most kinds 
of finished goods are being produced for people with dollars to enjoy. 

Veterans with special loans can't get the houses they want. Those with a prom- 
ise of a college education often can't find a college to take them. 

People with big bank accounts often can't buy the cars they want, or the new 
houses, or the vacations, or the clothes or myriad other things. 

The setup is all out of kilter; is going to require some later adjusting be- 
fore the balance is restored that is needed before any long prosperity. 











Price-control changes will not get things back into balance. 
Mr. Truman, with all his power, cannot increase labor efficiency all of a 
sudden, or push farm and raw-material prices back into line with other prices. 
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NEWSGRAi.\-- TOMORROW~-= (Continued) 


Congress, at home, won't be able to slow the vast outpouring of Government 
dollars now under way or figure out a way to get prices and wages in balance. 

Instead, the old-fashioned business cycle very probably will need to take 
another one of its turns in order to shake out the excesses that develop in a 
period of boom, in order to convince people that there may be something in the 
idea of hard work after all. Right now, the country is experimenting with the 
idea that the real way to be well off is to throw dollars around in vast num- 
bers. That idea, in the past, always has paid off in eventual trouble. 


Now that Congress is to be away for the next few months.... 

Mr. Truman will try to give the country a rest cure; will try to divert 
voter attention from some of the irritations of recent months. 

Living costs, however, will keep rising to bother many voters. 

Failure to solve problems of home construction will be more apparent, will 
take on more and more political significance as the year wears on. 

Shortages of many kinds of goods, in relation to rising demand, will cause 
continued annoyance. People are to have a rising number of dollars to spend. 

Strikes will be discouraged by labor leaders with an eye on November. 

Net result will probably be a rather close November election, but one in 
which the Republicans stand a better than 50-50 chance to take the House. 





The world isn't being straightened out after a year of peace, either. 

Peace conference in Paris isn't the real peace conference, isn't concerned > 
with what to do about Germany. It concerns Italy and the Balkans. 

Germany, in the heart of Europe, will continue to be divided. 

Europe, without revived German industry, will recover slowly, will lack the 
machinery and materials and labor needed to get a restored prosperity. 

But, gradually, over the year ahead, U.S.-Britain will seek to restore the 
industry of Germany, will seek to overcome the effect of division. Russia will 
try to trip up U.S.-British plans, but will go on seeking to convert Germans to 
the advantages of a future tie-up with Russia in the East against the West. 

The dilemma over Germany is this: If left prostrate, or pushed toward an 
agrarian status, Germany will probably go communist. If revived industrially, 
Germany will become strong again and can throw her weight around. 

Germans, 14 months after war ended in Europe, find themselves with cards for 
trading between East and West that are stronger than anticipated. 








In other world situations, as they are shaping..... 

Hunger threat in Europe is about ended for the year ahead. 

Industrial recovery outside Germany, Japan, Italy is going ahead fast. 

Italy is showing least resilience of any nation. 

Civil war is a growing prospect in China; is to force U.S. to revise ideas 
about the future development of that area. U.S. help is on Nationalist side; is 
not on the Communist side, but an effort at reconciliation is to go on. 

Revival of Japan, in light of China's weakness, is a growing prospect; is 
probably to be encouraged somewhat by U.S. in the year ahead. 

Any idea that the last war settled the world's problems, that it did much 
more than defeat the bid for power on the part of Germany and Japan, is pretty 
largely dissipated by this time. Communism now is a much more active force in Eu- 
rope and Asia, now that fascism is upset, at least temporarily. 








Chance of U.S.-British co-operation with Russia is not improving much. 

Real peace either in Europe or Asia will be difficult to arrange in the 
second year after war. Russia seems not interested in stability. 

Economic activity abroad will improve even without political stability. 

A_new world war is at least 10 or 15 years, and maybe much further, away. 








See also pages ll, 16, 22, 26, 48. 
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This detective says nothing, sees all 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


High frequency sound waves (so 
high they can’t even be heard!) are 
used here in an entirely new kind 
of tire inspection. The waves are 
generated in the bottom of the shal- 
low tank. They flow up through the 
revolving tire into a microphone. 


So long as the tire is hale and 
hearty, there is normal reception of 
the waves and the green light glows. 
But just let even a small ply separa- 
tion try to sneak by. This defect 
causes the reception to be cut off 
instantly — and a red light flashes! 


Called the Supersonic Tire Tester, 
this amazing machine is used, among 


other things, to tell instantly whether 
truck tires have enough miles left 
in them to warrant retreading. It’s 
an exclusive Goodyear development 
— another example of the endless 
research that goes into the making 
and servicing of Goodyear Tires. 


You can’t see the extra value in 
Goodyears when you first put them 
on your car. But the tough test of 
actual road service soon tells the 
Goodyear story — longer, trouble- 
free mileage and greater safety. 
That’s why “more people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on any other 
kind”! 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading builder of tires, Goodyear is 
also an experienced worker in metals, 
fabrics, chemicals, plastics and many 
other vital fields ... constantly develop- 


ing new and better products for you. 
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INSURCGOK Containers 


carry flying full course meals! 


Hot food! Cold food! Whatever is your 
pleasure, dinner in the skies is an ad- 
venture in good eating. Modern equip- 
ment helps make such service possible. 


Take, for example, food storage aloft. 


Following the recommendation of | 


Richardson Plasticians, Valco Mfg. ©o., 
Chicago, switched to the use of INSUROK 
post forming laminates for food boxes 
employed today by United Air Lines. 
Tough, durable, compact ... yet light- 
weight and possessing high insulating 
qualities ... INSUROK has proved far su- 
perior to materials 
formerly used for this 
purpose. 

Plastics may be the 
answer to your pro- 
duction problems. 
If so, INSUROK, 
molded or fami- 
nated, can help you. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions 








YOU CANNOT avoid employment taxes 
on payments made to your employes who 
are ordered reinstated with back pay by 
the National Labor Relations Board. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue rules 
that such payments, which are ordered for 
the period when employes were improperly 
removed from their jobs, are subject to 
employment taxes under the Social Secur- 
ity Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN charge higher prices for cer- 
tain men’s and boys’ clothing that you 
manufacture. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration grants an 11 per cent increase in 
ceiling prices of men’s shirts, shorts and 
pajamas, by moving up the “freeze” dates 
for labor and material costs, which are 
used in figuring prices. The new date for 
labor costs is June 30, 1946, and for mate- 
rials it is the date of delivery. An additional 
10 per cent increase in ceilings is allowed 
on some men’s dress shirts and boys’ dress 
and sport shirts. The increases will be 
passed on to consumers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect an early easing 
of restrictions on the amount of materials 
used in women’s clothing. The Civilian 
Production Administration makes it clear 
that, because of shortages of wool fabric 
and other goods, no relaxation of restric- 
tions on design and styles will be made 
at this time. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on a full refund 
of money paid for a sleeping-car reserva- 
tion unless you cancel the reservation at 
least one day ahead of time. Under a rul- 
ing of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, sleeping-car operators are allowed to 
limit refunds on later cancellations to the 
amounts received on resale of such accom- 
modations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN be held, under the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, to have refused to 
bargain with representatives of your em- 
ployes if you delay too long in making 
counterproposals to a union’s demands. 
The National Labor Relations Board rules 
that one employer unlawfully refused to 
carry on collective bargaining when the 
employer offered no counterproposals to 
the union’s demands within a period of 
four months. 





YOU CANNOT sell commodities, 
which you changed or removed manufg. 
turers’ preticketing tags during the period 
when OPA was not operating, until yoy 
reattach correct price tags. This interpre. 
tation of preticketing rules for wholesale 
and retailers is given by OPA. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on obtaining 
much synthetic rubber as you may need 
Limitations are placed again by CPA 
deliveries of GR-S, the general-purpoy 
synthetic rubber, in a move to spread the 
limited supply. These restrictions had bee, 
removed after V-J Day. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a cash-basis taxpayer, 
take an income tax loss deduction in the 
year that you pay off a note to your 
broker to cover losses on a stock transac. 
tion in an earlier vear. In one case, the 
U.S. Tax Court approves a claim for such 
a loss deduction to offset the amount of 
payment on the note. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use the subsistence 
allowance, paid to a veteran-employe under 
the GI Bill of Rights, to meet salary reg 
quirements for exemption from the Wage- 
Hour Act. The Wage and Hour Division 
of the Labor Department holds that a 
veteran-trainee is not to be classified as 
an administrative employe merely because 
his salary, plus subsistence allowance, gives 
him at least $200 a month. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to pay higher prices 
for the pig iron that you use. OPA ceiling 
prices for pig iron are raised $2 a gross 
ton to compensate for higher production 
costs. 


* * * 


YOU CAN possibly buy surplus fabric 
from the Government for making men’s 
low-cost wool suits and overcoats. The 
War Assets Administration is extending 
until August 17 a nation-wide sale of this 
fabric to manufacturers who agree to use 
the material within four months to make 
garments that will be sold promptly. 


* * * 
YOU CAN apply to CPA for priorities 


on fractional-horsepower motors needed 
in the manufacture of warm-air furnaces. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unrrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Moths dont breed in the pocketbooks 
of RI DEOOK Massachusetts! 


These pocketbooks are thickly settled 
with dollars. 

And if they weren’t open a good 
deal of the time, they couldn't take 
in the $211,000,000 family income 
of Redbook, Massachusetts. 

You can’t have a very close- 
mouthed pocketbook if you're going 
to buy $35,000,000 worth of food in 
the course of a year—and nearly 


“mt? REDBOOK U.S.A! 


$5,000,000 worth of drugs and cos- 
metics. That's the way they spend their 
money in Redbook, Massachusetts. 

$115 is certainly a low pro-rata 
page rate to reach the $211 million 
Redbook, Massachusetts market, isn’t 
it? Just think of it—50,000 free- 
spending Redbook families, 12 times 
a year, for $1580! 








PUT YOUR PRODUCT IN THE 
REDBOOK NATIONAL SHOW 


It’s a show that is being seen each month 
by a free-spending young audience with a 
$6,000,000,000 income. 

They pay $4,000,000 just to get fron 
seats at 12 performances of this outstand 
ing array of fiction entertainment. 

$44,100 makes the Redbook National! 
Show your show, 12 
times a year in full 
pages, drawing these 
eager young spenders 
to your product. 

















Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 

















The answer? — Usually a bridge is a source 
of worry to a General. 


He wonders whether he can move his 
heavy equipment over it safely. Sometimes 
weak bridges lose battles just as in peacetime 
they are often a source of economic loss. 


Why bring up the subject now? 

Because the United States is just about to 
embark on the biggest road building pro- 
gram in the history of the world. Taxpayers’ 
money, to the extent of 15 billion dollars, is 
to be expended for our new Interstate High- 
way System. From a financial standpoint 
alone, this project is more than 100 times as 
great as the building of the Panama Canal! 


These highways are vitally important to 
America from a military standpoint. The 
modern standard 8-inch reinforced concrete 
pavement of which they are to be built will 
support our heaviest military equipment. 
They can support loaded truck-trailer com- 
binations of 152,000 Ibs. 

But— the bridges which form an integral 

part of this system are designed with a 

capacity of only 74,000 lbs. maximum 

gross vehicle weight. 

This great highway system was planned 
before Pearl Harbor. It was a wonderful job 
of planning —at that time. 





But—highways conceived before Pearl 
Harbor do not measure up to postwar 
needs! As an example, the M-6 tank of 
World War II would be 50,000 Ibs. too 
heavy for the bridges on this new high- 
Way system. 


A General could worry a great deal about 
the bridges connecting our new projected 
Interstate Highway System. And yet—the 
amount required to bring the capacity of the 
bridges up to the rest of the highway would 
be small in comparison with the 15 billion 
dollar total cost of the project. 


There is yet time to re-examine the plans 
for the Interstate Highway System before 
construction starts. 


But—there is no time to lose. You can 
render your country a service by interesting 
yourself in this situation and calling it to the 
attention of your Senators and Representa- 
tives. 


Write them. 


(Please send copies of letters you write 
your Congressmen to Public Relations De- 
partment, Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit 32). 

















WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF TRUCK-TRAILERS 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY | 


oe IN PRINCIPAL cities 


DETROIT 32. 
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THE NEW LAWS OF 1946: 
POLICIES FOR POSTWAR U.S. 


- Trends in Labor, Price, Tax, Military and Social-Security Issues 


Congressional action 
that commits nation to 
high level of spending 


The direction to be taken by postwar 
U.S.—its line of labor policy, price policy, 
foreign policy, tax policy, military policy, 
among others—was fixed by the Congress 
that now has gone home. The new Con- 
gress to come in January, whether con- 
trolled by Republicans or Democrats, is not 
likely to alter materially the direction set. 

Postwar direction, as fixed by Congress, 
is to be a rather conservative, not a New 
Deal, direction. The policy decisions that 
determine where the country is going often 
were made as much by what Congress did 
not do as by what it did do. Congress did 
not do many of the things that President 
Truman asked it to do. 

Almost all people in America and many 
nations abroad are affected by the policy 
directions that Congress fixed. Decisions 


dealing with policy covered a very wide 
range, and their importance will become 
apparent gradually over the period ahead. 

Labor policy was given a definite right 
turn by this Congress after 12 years of 
rather faithful adherence to the line favored 
by labor-union leaders. 

A limit on labor-union power was ap- 
proved by both houses of Congress, but 
was defeated by a White House veto. The 
Case bill, imposing standards of conduct 
upon unions and providing machinery for 
mediating disputes, will be revived in 1947. 

Minimum-wage rise was denied by Con- 
gress, although pressed by the President. 

Unions, with presidential approval, were 
made subject to severe penalties if they 
interfere with commerce by acts involving 
robbery or extortion. 

Unemployment insurance was not na- 
tionalized, as the White House wanted. 

Employment offices, taken over by the 
Federal Government during war, were re- 
turned to the States over the objections of 

the White House and of 


insurance benefits and gained a system of 
health insurance and disability insurance. 
Cost: 9.25 per cent of employer pay rolls, 
6.25 per cent of the individual wage for 
a total of 15.5 per cent. That is regarded 
as a preview of social security for every- 
body later. 

Price policy, as shaped by Congress, 
also veered toward a conservative line and 
away from that sought by the President. 
Mr. Truman insisted that price-control 
powers for the year started July 1 should 
be renewed unchanged from the past year. 
Congress decided otherwise, however. 

Decontrol of prices, instead of firm con- 
trol, now is set as the avowed goal to be 
achieved in many fields by December 31 
and in all fields by next July 1. 

A Decontrol Board will serve as top boss 
of price policy. 

Appropriations to OPA for enforcement 
of price control are cut about in half. 

Profit formula is geared by Congress to 
a base in 1940 that is regarded by many 














unions. 

Social-security policy, 
too, took a conservative 
line except in the field of 
security for railroad work- 
ers and in the field of old- 
age pensions. 

Old-age insurance was 
not extended to farmers, 
domestic servants and self- 
employed persons, although 
Mr. Truman asked that cov- 
erage be broadened. Benefits 
paid under old-age insur- 
ance to those now covered 
by it were not increased. 

Disability insurance and 
health insurance also were 
turned down, although re- 
quested. Congress felt little 
pressure from the masses for 
bigger and better social se- 
curity and refused to act on 
the President’s suggestions. 

Railroad workers, how- 











-—Talburt in Washington News 


SAME OLD STORY 
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ever, with pressure of their 
own, obtained bigger old-age 
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industries as providing a satisfactory base 
for pricing. 

In all these fields of labor, social security 
and price policy, Congress set its own direc- 
tion, often at variance with that of the 
President and in a conservative direction. 
At the same time, Congress defeated a 
proposal that the Federal Government as- 
sume responsibility for full employment. 
It set up, instead, a Council of Economic 
Advisers to the President, which will pre- 
pare forecasts of the economic outlook 
but will not exercise much direct power. 

Foreign-policy decisions by the Con- 
gress followed very closely the wishes of 
the President and the State Department, 
in contrast to the conflict on many issues 
of domestic policy. Congress committed the 
United States definitely to a policy of co- 
operation with the outside world and to 
a position of leadership. 

United Nations membership was ac- 
cepted with relatively little opposition. 

International Monetary Fund was ap- 
proved as an agency that will try to sta- 
bilize world currencies, with the dollar as 
the standard currency. Congress agreed to 
commit $2,750,000,000 to carry out the 
purposes of this Fund, which is about to 
set up active operations. 

A World Bank, likewise, won congres- 
sional approval and is about to start large- 
scale operations. Dollar loans underwritten 
by this bank may approach $8,000,000,000. 

Export-Import Bank lending to the ex- 
tent of $3,500,000,000 has approval of 
Congress, and additional lending authority 
will be given in 1947. 

Great Britain is starting now to draw 
down on a $4,400,000,000 loan, of which 





$650,000,000 is to settle for goods in pipe 
lines when Lend-Lease ended. Congress ap- 
proved that loan in the exact form in which 
it was negotiated by the executive branch 
of Government. 

Alphabetical agencies in the field of 
world organization, among them UNRRA, 
FAO, UNESCO and others received ap- 
proval of Congress. 

There were these and other evidences 
that U.S. is going all out for world co- 
operation, except that Congress showed 
clearly that it would balk at a large special 
loan to Russia. 


IN SESSION: UNITED NATIONS ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 





Military policy of a kind that military 
leaders regard as essential if U.S. foreign 
policy is to be implemented was not ap- 
proved by Congress in several of its parts. 

Universal military training for peace- 
time, requested by the White House, was 
not even considered seriously by Congress. 
Universal training apparently is no more 
probable than after the first World War. 

Selective Service was whittled down 
by removing 18-year-olds from draft..Selec- 
tive Service is to end next March 31. 

Military pay was increased by Congress, 
however, to encourage volunteering. The 





—Acme 


On world affairs, the President’s advice was followed... 





Reet, 
—National Housing Agency 


SUPPLYING HOUSING NEEDS: PREFABRICATED HOUSES GO UP 
The Government provided a subsidy 


military profession, with special advantages 
in addition to direct payment, is made 
much more attractive than ever before. 

Merger of the Army and Navy, sought 
by the White House and the Army as well 
as by the Army Air Forces, was not seri- 
ously considered by Congress. 

Military collaboration with other na- 
tions, involving U.S. military missions to 
China and Latin-American countries and 
authority for U.S. to train and to equip 
military forces in those countries, was not 
approved by Congress although asked by 
Mr. Truman and by military leaders. 

Atomic power, contrary to Army wishes, 
was placed under civilian control. The 
chance that atomic secrets will be made 
available to other nations, except on very 
binding commitments, is not great. 

Stock piling of raw materials, to guard 
against shortages in time of emergency, 
received approval of Congress, but on con- 
ditions that the White House does not like. 

Power of the military is on the decline, 
with Congress beginning now to eye mili- 
tary appropriations as a likely source of 
future economy, in order that taxes might 
be reduced. Military expenditures approved 
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Ne National Weep 


by Congress in this peacetime year are to 
nun about $18,000,000,000. 

War powers held by the President 
were not seriously curtailed by Congress 
in the session now ended. In this field the 
White House had its way. 

War, technically, is continuing so that 
all the many war powers of a President 
remain unimpaired, Price guarantees to 
agriculture now will run at least until 
Jan. 1, 1950. Drafted men can be held in 
service at least until mid-1947 if the Presi- 
dent wishes. Plant-seizure power remains 
for use in labor disputes. 





of action of this Congress. Those programs 
are expected to cost $6,000,000,000 in this 
fiscal year, which began July 1. A bonus 
has been tacitly promised for the future. 

Terminal leave, to cost about $3,000,- 
000,000, now is approved for enlisted men. 
Payment of amounts over $50 will be in 
bonds rather than in cash. 

GI Bill of Rights has been expanded and 
liberalized until it will cost an uncertain 
number of billions of dollars before its 
commitments are fulfilled. Some estimates 
of that cost, on commitments already 
made, run above $20,000,000,000. 


—Black Star 


IN SESSION: U. S. WORKERS AT A UNION MEETING 
. on labor policy, Congress voted its own way 


Rationing power is continued to March 
31, 1947. 

War orders and regulations, hundreds 
of them, are to continue in force. 

Chances are that Congress will declare 
war formally ended at some time during 
the first half of 1947. 

Public-works policy, as shaped by 
Congress, took a conservative turn, but 
tt markedly so. 

New TVA’s for other river valleys were 
wt approved, but large appropriations 
vere made for improvement of rivers and 
larbors, Congress seems opposed to setting 
new authorities with broad power over 
rgional development in the TVA pattern. 
Development of the Missouri, Columbia 
aid others will come piecemeal. 

St. Lawrence Waterway was not ap- 
poved, but it might be next year. 

Highway development on a federal 
matching basis is to be underwritten gen- 
erously, 

Airport development is another activity 
that will get financial support, with the 
Federal Government matching local funds. 

Veterans’ programs of many kinds 
ileady are written into law as a result 
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Tax policy, in the light of spending 
plans made by Congress, cannot be liberal 
in the future if a balanced budget is sought. 

A budget of around $40,000,000,000 for 
the present year is approved. A budget of 
less than $30,000,000,000 will be difficult 
to achieve in the foreseeable future in the 
light of fixed expenses and commitments. 

Revenue of $30,000,000,000 to $40,000,- 
000,000, required to balance a budget, wilt 
entail income taxes not greatly reduced 
from the present on individuals and on 
corporations. 

Economy of the kind that can make a 
real dent in the budget of the future will 
need to center in military expenditures and 
veterans’ benefits, with both either difficult 
or dangerous to reduce drastically. 

In other fields of policy Congress was 
active. 

Price for silver sold by the Treasury was 
set at 90.5 cents an ounce against 71.11 
cents before. 

Prefabricated housing was provided 
with a federal subsidy. 

Special cancer research to cost $100,- 
000,000 was not approved. 

Investigation of war-contract abuses 
was started. 

Machinery of Congress itself was 
streamlined, with pay of members in- 
creased, in a move designed to improve 
congressional efficiency in years to come. 

All in all, this Congress set its course 
in a relatively conservative direction, ex- 
cept in the field of spending. In going home 
to face elections, members incline to the 
view that the trend of the country likewise 
is conservative and will be reflected in an- 
other conservative Congress in 1947. 


TS 


—Acme _ 
DISCUSSING VETERANS’ AFFAIRS: REP. RANKIN AND GEN. BRADLEY sf 
Extensive programs became law va 
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Congressmen’s Streamlined Job: 


Pensions, Pay Rise, More Help 
The Attractions of Trained Assistance and Evenly Dist ‘ibuted Tasks 


Two committee posts for 
each member. Expert aid in 
drafting and examining bills 


Jobs at stake in this year’s elections to 
the U.S. Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives will be much more valuable jobs 
than they have been in the recent past. 
Losers will lose more, winners will win 
more, now that pay is to be better, the 
work more interesting and the chances 
good for retirement at age 62 on a sizable 
pension. 

All of this results from the fact that, in 
streamlining its machinery, Congress also 
transformed the job of being Congressman 
from a hazardous and often dull occupa- 
tion at rather low pay to a more interest- 
ing occupation at better pay. 

The pay raise that Congress voted for its 
members followed a $5,000 raise for all 
federal judges. Pay on the bench now 
ranges from $15,000 for a U.S. district 
judge to $25,500 for the Chief Justice of 
the United States. Government clerks, 
stenographers and most other civil servants 
already have had a raise averaging about 
30 per cent above their prewar pay. This 
leaves only the President, the Cabinet and 
Government jobs at or above $10,000, 
without a raise. Raises are due in these 
jobs later, maybe next year. 

The Senator or Representative who is 
returned to Washington by the voters in 
the November voting, as well as Senators 
who still have part of a term to serve, will 
have many new advantages. 

Compensation for the job, which has 
not been considered too good in recent 
years, is to be much better. 

A salary of $12,500, instead of $10,000, 
is the first improvement. This salary is 
taxable. For a member of Congress with 
a wife and two children, it means $9,720 
left to spend after paying taxes, instead 
of $8,280. 

An expense account of $2,500, tax free, 
is added to this salary. House members 
have had this expense fund for the last 
two years, and the Senators just recently 
accepted it. This money is made available 
on the theory that a Congressman must 
meet unusual expenses, such as maintain- 
ing a home in his own State and another 
in Washington. 

The effect of the new salary and the 
expense account, as shown by the chart 
on this page, is to raise Congressmen’s 
pay, after taxes, from $10,780 to $12,220. 
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Free services of the past will continue. 
Each Senator and Representative gets a 
large office, rent free, completely furnished 
with cabinets, desks and chairs. He pays 
nothing for stationery, and his mail goes 
free. He can get anything from poetry to 
statistics printed in the Congressional 
Record, and then have copies run off, at 
cost, for distribution to the voters back 
home. 

Office help, also, is provided on the 
same basis as before. A Representative 
gets $9,500 a year to hire clerks and 


his pension when he is 62. After leaving 
Congress, however, he cannot build up 
the size of his pension any further. 
Under these conditions, many men now 
in Congress will be able to retire, even if 
defeated in November, by paying in only 
$2,674. For that amount, Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Mont., and Senator Shipstead 
(Rep.), of Minn., both over 62 and both 
defeated in the primaries, can retire now 
on an income of about $4,900 a year. By 
paying the same amount, younger men now 
in Congress can insure an income when 





Now 


SALARY 
AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT AFTER TAXES 





What a Congressman Gets 
(Congressman With Wife and Two Children) 





Next Year 


SALARY LEFT 
AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT = AFTER TAXES 
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stenographers. A Senator has between $20,- 
000 and $30,000 for hiring help. These 
clerks’ salaries range up to $5,000 a year. 
In the past, the jobs sometimes have been 
held by wives or other relatives of mem- 
bers. Some Congressmen think the higher 
pay for members will cut down this prac- 
tice. 

A chance to retire now is added to these 
other compensations of being in Congress. 
This provides an element of security for 
what has always been an uncertain career. 

Not all Congressmen will be eligible for 
pensions. A man must serve a full six-year 
term in the Senate or be elected to the 
House three times to get retirement pay. 

Once eligible, however, a man does not 
have to be in Congress when he retires. 
He cannot draw a pension while working 
for the Government as a judge or an ad- 
ministrator. But a man who has left Con- 
gress and gone into business still can get 


they retire. A man who has been in Con- 
gress only since 1940 and leaves now, after 
paying his $2,674, can draw a pension of 
$1,465 a year when he is 62. 

It will cost taxpayers about $3,000,000 
to start this pension system. After that, 
Congressmen will pay a larger share, and 
the taxpayers’ cost will be about $200,000 
a year. 

New members elected next autumn, and 
present members who continue to serve, 
will have to start in January making regu- 
lar payments into the fund. It will cost 
them $750 a year. How much they get when 
they retire will depend on how long they 
stay in Congress. A new member who stays 
in the minimum of six years would be en- 
titled to $1,875 a year when he retires. A 
man who serves 20 years starting next 
January will draw $6,250 a year on re- 
tirement. If he stays for 30 years, he will 
get $9,375. That is the limit allowed. 
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ana Ewing 
SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 
Increasing the stakes... 

But higher pay, free service and pen- 


sions are only part of the new interest in 
jobs as Senators or Representatives. Sena- 


tor La Follette (Prog.), of Wis., and 
Representative Monroney (Dem.), of 


Okla., who sponsored the revisions, think 
it will make Congress more efficient. In 
the process, it also will make the mem- 
ber’s work more interesting. 

The Congressman’s job in Washing- 
ton has not been as glamorous as it looked 
to the people back home. At home, he is 
a big man. In Washington, he is one of 96 
Senators or one of 435 Representatives. 

Answering letters from people back 
home, rather than writing speeches to 
deliver on the floor, takes up most of his 
time. Now, at least, when a flood of let- 
ters come in, he may have some idea who 
started them. Propaganda organizations 
and lobbyists who try to influence law 
making will have to register, and tell 
where their money comes from and whom 
they really represent. That is explained 
in more detail on page 16. There are 
other ways in which the work in Wash- 
ington is unlike the picture it presents 
back home. 

Making laws is done as much in the 
committees that Congress is divided into 
as on the floor of the Senate or the House. 
In a single day, legislation will cover such 
different topics as a treaty with the Philip- 
pines, the poll tax, prisoners of war, rail- 
road finance and terminal-leave pay for 
GI’s. One man can hardly know much 
about that range of subjects, day after 
day. So most members lean heavily on the 
reports of committees that have studied 
the proposals. Committee work, thus, is 
important. 

In the past, every Senator was on 
about six committees and many Repre- 
sentatives were on more than three. Some 
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were on as many as 10. Sometimes two of 
these committees meeting at the 
same time. They covered entirely different 
subjects. One member, for instance. would 
be dealing with Indian Affairs in one com- 
mittee, with Invalid Pensions in another 
and with Labor or Military Affairs or the 
Disposal of Useless Executive Papers in 
another. They had nothing to do with 
each other. 

Now, each Representative will be on 
just one committee, each Senator on two. 
The number of committees will be cut 
down from 33 to 15 in the Senate and 
from 48 to 19 in the House. Each com- 
mittee will be responsible for one of the 
major parts of Government activity, such 
as Agriculture, Armed Services, Civil Serv- 
ice, Foreign Affairs or Public Works. It 
will handle everything that has to do with 
that subject. And the member can con- 
centrate on the subject and follow it 
through. 


were 

















CRtsun 
—Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 
... with services, pensions, higher pay... 





Watching the Administration will be 
part of the work of these committees. 
Many Congressmen have tried to keep 
check on how laws were being carried out 
in the past. But the Government is too 
big for any one man to see much. Now, 
one committee will watch each of the big 
departments and agencies of the Admin- 
istration. To help them, they will get 
regular reports from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to show how each part of the Gov- 
ernment is using the money given to it by 
Congress. 

Spending money from the Treasury, 
according to the new plan, is to be done 
more carefully. Before a big appropriation 
bill is put before the House or Senate, the 
members are to have three days to read 
over the published hearings and reports of 
the committee that studied it. 


In addition, Congressmen will have a 
voice in should be 
collected in taxes and spent by the Gov- 
ernment during each year. In the past, the 
President has sent a budget to Congress, 
itself handled and 
spending on a piecemeal basis. Now, Con- 
gress will get up its own estimate of how 
much the Government will take in, and 
how much it will spend, in the coming year. 
It will decide in advance, by vote, whether 
the public debt should be increased or re- 
duced. This vote will only be an opinion, 
however, and will not really limit the 
amount of money Congress can spend dur- 
ing the year. 

Getting the facts to judge all these 
issues has always been a problem for Sen- 
ators and Representatives. Most of them 
have little time left over for digging in 
the records. To help them on this, the 
Legislative Reference Service will be ex- 
panded. Each committee of the House and 
Senate also will have four experts of its 
own, at salaries ranging from $5,000 to 
$8,000. Whether men with know-how get 
these jobs remains to be seen. The com- 
mittees themselves will select them, 
though, and can fire them by a majority 
vote. 

Finally, if a member wants to write a 
law of his own, he now can get help inside 
Congress. Often, in the past, members have 
submitted proposals written for them by 
Government lawyers or by outside inter- 
ests, because they did not know the tricks 
of bill drafting. Now, they can call for help 
from a growing team of bill drafters hired 
by Congress itself. 

The new Congress, for all these 
reasons, is likely to be a pleasanter place 
to work. And the stakes for the candidates 
in the coming election of Senators and 
Representatives will be bigger. 


saving how much 


but Congress taxes 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE MONRONEY 
..- made the job more attractive 
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ENDING SECRECY OF LOBBIES 


Forced Registry for Agents and Contributors of Pressure Groups 


Measure that affects trade, 
labor and farm organizations 
as well as the fly-by-nights 


After years of talking about it and doing 
nothing, Congress has decided to regulate 
the activities of lobbyists. Men and women 
who earn a living by trying to influence 
the passage or defeat of legislation now 
are to be scrutinized more closely by the 
legislators they are trying to influence. 

Tight controls over lobbying are con- 
tained in the LaFollette-Monroney Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act passed by Con- 
gress during the adjournment rush. These 
controls, unprecedented in’ scope for a 
national legislature, have attracted little 
attention, yet they are of great importance 
to business, labor and_ professional or- 
ganizations that maintain legitimate lob- 
bies in Washington. They are of even 
more importance to the secret, mysterious 
and fly-by-night pressure groups that 
harass members of Congress with tele- 
grams and letters. 

As the result of this legislation, Congress 
now will have two close checks on the 
activities of lobbyists. One check will be 
through a requirement that contributions 
and expenditures for lobbying purposes 
be reported to Congress. The other check 
is a requirement that paid lobbyists must 
register with Congress. Jail sentences and 
fines may be imposed upon those who fail 
to make reports. 

The regulations will work as follows: 

Contributions to, and expenditures of, 
lobby organizations must be reported to 
the Clerk of the House. Names and ad- 
dresses must be supplied of all persons 
contributing $500 or more. Records must 
be kept of how funds are expended, in- 
cluding the names and addresses of all 
persons to whom money was paid, as well 
as the dates of payment. Receipted bills 
must be obtained for all expenditures of 
more than $10. These figures are to be open 
to public inspection. 

The effect of this requirement should be 
to reduce the propaganda received by 
members of Congress from mysterious 
organizations that have been able in the 
past to conceal their sponsorship and real 
purposes. The threat of a jail sentence 
hangs over those who fail to comply. 

Registration. This device will provide 
Congress with a record of persons who 
are paid to carry on lobbying. Under it, 
all those who are paid to appear before 
legislative committees or to attempt to 
influence legislation in other ways are 
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required to register with the Clerk of the 
House and the Secretary of the Senate. 

They must list with Congress not only 
their own names and addresses, but the 
names of their employers, their salaries, 
length of time employed, how much they 
are allowed for expenses, and what ex- 
penses are to be included. Reports are to 
be filed quarterly, and the information will 
be published in the Congressional Record. 

This provision apparently will affect 
legislative representatives of trade associa- 
tions, labor organizations, farm groups and 
the consumer and professional organiza- 
tions that employ full or part-time agents 


to $10,000 or imprisonment for up to fiy 
years, or both. 
Three classes of lobbyists are to } 
affected by the provisions of this Act: 
Propaganda groups, of the type de 
scribed above. Their lobbying is carrie 
on largely by letter and telegram, an 
often is based on misinformation. Man 
are expected to cease operations whe 
they must disclose the source of fund 
Men with “influence.” This group 
composed of individuals who have cog 
vinced their employers that they cag 
exert influence upon members of Congres 
for passage or defeat of legislation. Mo 
often than not, the identitieg 








TOO MUCH WEIGHT IN THE BOAT 


to represent them at congressional hear- 
ings. In this category are the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, the 
CIO, the AFL, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the American Legion and other 
veterans’ organizations, the League of 
Women Voters, and hundreds of others. 

Penalties for violation of the Act are 
severe enough to warrant rigid compliance. 
Failure to comply may result in a maxi- 
mum fine of $5,000 or a jail sentence of 
one year, or both. In addition, persons 
convicted are to be barred from lobbying 
for three years. If they violate this pro- 
vision they become subject to a fine of up 


of those they represent 
concealed. Under the Act, th 
may continue their mysteric 
“influence,” but the registra 
tion requirement will brig 
their activities above the tabl 

Legitimate lobbyists. The 
are the representatives of bush 
ness, labor and_ profession 
groups who have never at 
tempted to conceal their iden 
tities, and who express theirl 
views openly and frankly b 
fore committees. They will be 
required to register, but have 
nothing to hide. 

Lobby controls, thus, are 
designed to cover only those 
whose principal activity con- 
sists of attempting to influence 
legislation. Excluded from the 
regulations are newspapers, 
magazines and other publica- 
tions that express opinions 
regarding legislation in the 
regular course of business; 
persons who appear for or 
against legislation in their own 
behalf, and who receive no 
compensation for their appear- 
ance; public officials; organizations formed J 
for other purposes whose efforts to im- 
fluence legislation are merely incidental; 
radio commentators who occasionally urge 
their listeners to appeal to Congress in be- 
half of or against legislation. 

Congress in the past has hesitated to 
impose lobbying controls, although the 
practice is regulated in 35 States. What 
Congress finally is doing is recognizing 
that lobbies are an essential and respect- 
able part of the democratic system, while 
insisting that their activities be brought 
into the open. If the Act is enforced, it 
should go a long way toward ending many 
lobbying abuses of the past. 
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conscientious effort to bring the present a development—the sum of a long series 


// the top of the automotive world 
stands General Motors—the leader from 
ought . : ; i ; ae SY 
bro ale every conceivable standpoint. And at the years of progressive engineering, ever- 


model Cadillac into being .. - forty-four of progressive advancements. That is 


why there is not—and never can be— 


forced, 1t ; aA 
and cumulative another car like Cadillac. For no other 


top of the General Motors quality list finer craftsmanship, 
experience. In no other way could it have 
produced. For like every other ground of quality—and experience. 


stands Cadillac—the world-wide symbol motor car is built against such a back- 
of all that is fine and distinguished in an been 
automobile. It took forty-four years of superior creation, a superb motor car is 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION * 





BEAUTY ...AND THE BRUSH BUSINESS 
An industry takes on new life, with Du Pont NYLON and “LUCITE” 


The most beautiful brushes that people 
can buy today are also the most long- 
lasting. And they’re buying more 
brushes . . . sales are ’way up. 

Larger and larger percentages of the 
nation’s hairbrushes are being bristled 
with Du Pont nylon . . . many of these 
with backs and handles of lustrous Du 
Pont “Lucite” acrylic resin. Nylon 
bristles are water-resistant . . . their re- 
silience /asts. ‘“Lucite”’ is sparkling and 
transparent—an ornament on any dress- 
ing table. Together, these Du Pont plas- 
tics have brought a vigorous new sales 
stimulus to this important industry. 





IN TOOTHBRUSHES TOO! 


—the great majority sold are bristled “Lucite,” nylon, and others of the 
Du Pont plastics are showing manufac- 
turers in many fields the way to make 
old products more salable . . . or to 


bring out new products they have 


with nylon. Long-lasting nylon bris- 
tles are preferred also in household 


and industrial brushes. In_ paint- 


brushes, they outlast hog bristles 3 
to 5 times... paint smoothly. too. 


planned. You are far better equipped 
to improve your product, if you know 
the Du Pont plastics—all of them. 
Write for literature. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., 
Room 598, Arlington, N. J. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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increase in the number of 
earners at the top, but 
wt in their average take 


High wartime and postwar employment 
and wages are tending to level incomes 
somewhat. Families at the bottom of the 
income scale are climbing up the ladder, 
and families at the top are having their 
incomes reduced by taxes. 

What has happened to the money 
incomes of American families is this: 

Very low incomes—less than $2,000 a 
vear—are going to 47 per cent of U.S. 
families, compared with 81.5 per cent in 
this lower bracket before the war. 

Medium incomes—between $2,000 and 
$4,999—are received by 45 per cent of the 
families now, while, before the war, only 
16 per cent were in this bracket. 

Higher incomes—$5,000 and more— 





} areenjoyed by 8 per cent of U.S. families, 








against a meager 2.5 per cent in this group 
before the war. 

These changes in income distribution, 
shown by the Pictogram on pages 20 and 
91, are indicated by two official studies of 
“spending units,” which consist mostly of 
family groups, but do include some in- 
dividuals. A spending unit is one or more 
persons who pool incomes and expenses. 
The prewar study was made for the year 
ended June 30, 1936—a period of relative 
depression—by the former National Re- 
sources Committee. The postwar study 
was made for the year 1945 by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Shifts in income distribution came 
about chiefly because full employment and 
high production produced more dollars 
to be distributed. The size of the dollar 
pool into which these families can dip— 
$121,000,000,000—was more than twice as 
large as the 1935-36 pool—$59,300,000,000. 
The increase in spending units from 39,- 
500,000 to 46,000,000 was far less. Thus, 
bigger shares of income were available 
to more families. 

A further breakdown shows how far 
this process has gone: 

The poverty class—with less than 
$1,000—has been cut in half, dropping 
ftom 18,400,000 families to 9,300,000 
families. 

The relatively poor—between $1,000 
and $2,000—have dropped from 13,800,000 
families to 12,400,000 families. 
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In the lower-middle brackets—between 
$2,000 and $4,000—are 17,300,000 families, 
compared with 5,800,000 in 1935-36. 

Between $4,000 and $5,000 now is 
going to 3,100,000 families, or 7 per cent 
of the total, contrasted with 500,000 fam- 
ilies, or 1.3 per cent of the prewar total. 

In the $5,000 to $7,500 class are 
2,200,000 families, compared with 400,000 
spending units in 1935-36. 

The top brackets—above $7,500—now 


RISE IN THE INCOME LEVEL: 
MORE GETTING $2,000 TO $5,000 


Reduction of Lowest-Bracket Families from 81.5 to 47 Per Cent 


family that jumped from $1,000 to $2,000 
has not gained quite so much as it appears. 

Forthcoming price rises, thus, could re- 
duce purchases of many factory items— 
automobiles, vacuum cleaners, sewing ma- 
chines—as families are forced to spend 
more of their incomes for necessities. This 
reduction in demand could contribute to 
a decline in output and a temporary busi- 
ness slump as prices adjusted themselves. 

Upper-income groups would not be .so 
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BUYERS FOR SCARCE GOODS 
Many families had climbed up the income ladder 


contain 1,200,000 spending groups, or 
more than twice the 600,000 families in 
this bracket in 1935-36. 

These figures show that millions of 
families have moved into the middle- 
income groups, but they also disclose 
that almost half of the nation’s spending 
units get along with less than $2,000 and 
that 70 per cent fall below $3,000 a year. 
The mainstay of the consumer market 
for relatively expensive goods, such as 
new automobiles, homes and household ap- 
pliances, has expanded, but still amounts 
to less than a third of all the families. 

Money payments, moreover, tend to 
distort the true picture. Price rises already 
have eaten into incomes and threaten to 
bite more deeply in the months immedi- 
ately ahead. It takes more of a $2,000 
income to buy food and clothing, and to 
pay rent, than it did in 1935-36, so the 


likely to reduce their spending because 
of higher prices, but they have another 
problem to meet. 

Taxes plus living costs probably are 
biting more deeply into top-bracket in- 
comes than rising prices are affecting those 
with smaller incomes. A rough approxima- 
tion of what has happened to top-bracket 
groups can be obtained by applying fed- 
eral income taxes to the average income 
in brackets of $7,500 or more. 

The average tax on families in this 
group would be in the neighborhood of 20 
per cent of total income, which means 
that the $15,700,000,000 that went to top- 
bracket families in 1945 was pared to 
around $12,560,000,000. That compares 
with about $9,000,000,000 paid to such 
families after taxes in 1935-36. But now 
there are twice as many families to share 
in the total income. Only newcomers to 
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this group bettered themselves. Rising 
taxes and living costs leaves the group as a 
whole worse off than before the war. 
That conclusion is strengthened by the 
fact that stiff surtaxes now imposed on 
high incomes make it difficult for all but 


the very wealthy to retain more than 

$30,000 a year. Taxes have squeezed high 

income from the top while full employment ’ O 
: ® 


pushed low incomes from the bottom. 

This leveling process becomes even Lee OF FAMILIES 
more apparent when average incomes for : 
the various groups of families are con- 
sidered. In the two lower family groups 
shown in the Pictogram, the average 
family in the group gets more money, 
while, in the upper group, the average is 
below prewar. 

Families in the group with less than 
$2,000 a year now average $1,124, whereas, 
in 1935-36, the average income payment in 
this group was $943. The middle group, 
whose income ranges from $2,000 to $5,000 
a year, now averages $3,270 per family, 
contrasted with $2,740 in 1935-36. 

The highest: group, on the other hand, 
averages less per family:than before the 
war. In the earlier period, the average 
family in the select group that received 
more than $5,000 enjoyed an income of 
$11,600, but, in 1945, the average dropped 
to $7,820. 

This is further evidence that the addi- 
tional dollars generated by high wartime 
activity were distributed more evenly 
through the population, as the Pictogram 
shows. It also throws light on the heavily 
increased demand for food and clothing, 
for houses, and for more expensive goods, 
such as automobiles and fur coats. 

The expanded postwar market is 
basically explained by the amount of in- 
come going to the middle group. This group 
now is almost as large, numerically, as the 
lower group, which is scarcely able to buy 
much more than necessities. And the mid- 
dle group, in 1945, received $67,700,000,- 
000, or 56 per cent of the total income 
distributed. This amounts to more than 
all the spending units together received 
in 1935-36, and it is concentrated in a 
heavy-spending group—families with in- 
comes between $2,000 and $5,000 that want 
more than necessities. The credit standing 
of this group, furthermore, is good, which 
allows for installment buying of long-wear- 
ing products, such as homes and autos. 

Dangers ahead are to be found in the 
pressure of prices on the incomes of this 
middle group. Sharp price rises could force 
many of these families out of the market 
for semiluxuries as they had to spend 
more for food and rent, and that, in turn, 
would serve to reduce production. 

The answer to this problem lies in ex- 
panding output at prices these consumers 
can afford to pay, which, in turn, requires 
improvement in labor’s efficiency and more " 
attractive opportunities for investment by G Oo gal) 


the upper-income groups. ie 8. Sie 
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TRENDS IN PRIMARY ELECTIONS: 
APPRAISING SWING AGAINST ‘INS’ 





Normal Shift in Votes That Could Put G.O.P. Near House Control 


Democrats’ hope that public 
irritation at price rises will 
avert usual off-year losses 


A normal shift in vote away from the 
party in power will put the Democrats on 
the verge of losing control of the House 
of Representatives in this off-year election. 
A shift that is a trifle larger than normally 
to be expected in mid-term will give the 
Republicans control of the House. 

This situation is centering attention on 
primary elections that may provide straws 
to show how the political wind is blowing. 
Some of these straws, of late, appear to 
suggest a trend against the “ins.” Georgia 
voters turned out three members of Con- 
gress with long service. In Oklahoma, three 
Democratic members of Congress were 
turned down in their effort at renomina- 
tion. In Montana, voters defeated Senator 
Wheeler (Dem.), and, in Minnesota, they 
defeated Senator Shipstead (Rep.), both 
after long service. 

All of this would be accepted by the 
Democrats as ominous if it were not for 
one consideration. That consideration re- 
lates to the effect of rising prices. The 
three Oklahoma Congressmen, while classed 
as “ins,” actually were defeated after voting 
against restored price control on a basis 
wanted by President Truman and party 
leaders in Congress. Administration Demo- 
crats figure that rising prices before No- 
vember will prove to the public that they 
were right and will cause a reaction at the 
polls in their favor. Also, they figure that 
the price-control issue will make them less 
dependent this time on the labor vote. 

The battleground. What the problem 
is for the two parties can be seen from 
the map on these pages. The Republicans 
need only to hold the number of seats they 
now have and win 26 new seats to take 
control of the House. From a historical 
point of view, the Republicans can count 
upon a drop of 2 to 3 per cent in the 
voting strength of the Democrats next 
November. This is the normal loss that is 
suffered by the party in power in mid- 
term elections, without regard to which 
party is in power. 


Consequently, the Republicans are cen- ° 


tering their fire on the seats now held by 
Democrats that were won by a margin of 
3 per cent or less in 1944. As the map 
shows, there are 30 of these seats in 16 
States, as follows: California, 3; Connecti- 
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cut, 3; Delaware, 1; Illinois, 4; Indiana, 1; 
Kentucky, 1; Maryland, 1; Michigan, 1; 
Minnesota, 2; Missouri, 2; New York, 2; 
Ohio, 3: Pennsylvania, 2; Washington, 1; 
West Virginia, 2; Wisconsin, 1. 

In addition, there are 16 seats that went 
Democratic by from 3 to 6 per cent in 
1944. These seats are in nine States, of 
which all but New Mexico are in the group 
listed above. 

Republican hopes. A special effort is 
being made by the Republicans to capture 
all these 46 doubtful places. If there is a 
shift of votes of 3 per cent, only a shade 
above normal in an off year, they stand to 
gain 30 seats, enough to give them control 
of the House, with several seats to spare. 
If there is a shift of votes of as much as 
6 per cent, the Republicans could gain 46 
seats, giving them not only control of the 
House, but a working majority of about 40. 

The Republicans remember that, in the 
mid-term election of 1938, they gained 80 
seats. In the mid-term election of 1942, 
they gained 47, to come within a hair’s 
breadth of winning control of the House. 
In each case, they lost ground again in the 
presidential election that followed. This 


time, however, if the tide in their direction. 


is flowing as strongly as it was in those 
two other elections, they actually will take 
over House control. 

Democratic hopes. Leaders of the 
Democrats, however, point to favorable 
factors in their situation. They can count 
186 seats in the South and the Northern 
cities that they feel confident of winning. 
To their “sure” list, they are adding 15 
other seats in scattered areas of the coun- 
try, for a total tally of 201. If all these seats 
are retained, the Democrats need to win 
only 17 additional places to make up their 
majority of 218. 

The battle that is shaping up involves 
not only the 46 seats that the Democrats 
won by a small percentage of the votes in 
the last election, but 57 seats now held by 
the Republicans that a 6 per cent shift 
would have given to the Democrats in 
1944. If the normal behavior of mid-term 
elections applies to 1946, the Democrats 
have little chance of winning seats from 
the Republicans. Nevertheless, they hope 
to pick up a few—especially 1 seat in 
Massachusetts, 3 seats in Missouri, 1 in 
New Jersey, 1 in New York, and 2 in 
Pennsylvania, all of which the Republicans 
won in 1944 by less than 1 per cent of 
the votes. 


From among these marginal Republican 
seats and the seats they themselves already 
hold, the Democrats hope to capture 
enough places to remain the dominant 
power in Congress. But they recognize that 
they are on the defensive and must over. 
come or keep in check the backswing that 
ordinarily occurs. 

Issues being drawn revolve largely 
around voters’ irritations, with each party 
trying to cast the blame on the other, 
Outstanding are these: 

Shortage. Republicans will attribute 
the shortages to the strikes of the last 
year. Democrats will depend on an increas. 
ing flow of goods for their reply. 

Veterans’ housing. The Republicans 
will try to put the blame for the veterans’ 
housing troubles on lack of action by the 
Democratic Administration. The Demo. 
crats will charge that adverse votes by 
Republicans hamstrung the program. 

Rising prices. Here again the Repub- 
licans will point to the effect of strikes, 
and President Truman’s support of labor’s 
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BEHIND CLOSED DOORS: Mr. & Mrs. Public choose their candidates 
Voters will supply the clue to 1948 


demands for increased wages. Democrats 
will claim that the prices result from the 
weakening of OPA. Two of the winning 
candidates in Oklahoma, both veterans 
of World War II, quoted grocery lists to 
drive home their point. These tactics may 
be duplicated widely. 

High taxes. Republicans will demand 
lower taxes and more economy. Democrats 
will soft-pedal this issue. 


British loan. Some Republicans will at- 
tack the British loan, on the ground that 
Britain is being granted favors denied the 
people at home. Democrats will accuse 
those Republicans who voted against the 
loan of sabotaging world peace. 

Prosperity. Republicans will claim that 
business will thrive best under their poli- 
cies. Democrats will argue that full employ- 
ment and prosperity actually have been 


achieved during the Democratic regime. 

Each party is planning to appeal es- 
pecially to the returning servicemen, who 
probably hold the balance of power in this 
election. About 7,000,000 of them did not 
cast their ballots in 1944. 

Role of PAC. The Democrats are espe- 
cially fearful of the part apathy may play. 
They figure that a small total vate will hurt 
them more than it does the Republicans. 
Therefore, they are relying on the CIO’s 
Political Action Committee to help get 
out the vote, as it did in 1944. A new 
factor this time may be another “political 
action committee” sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Stakes in the coming election are un- 
usually high. If the Republicans win con- 
trol of the House, they will count on follow- 
ing up with capture of the Presidency in 
1948. Also, in that event, their control of 
committees will permit them to bring their 
own bills to the floor, shut down on Ad- 
ministration funds, and create investigat- 
ing committees that can turn a spotlight 
on the Administration. 

This election will be the first in 16 years 
in which Franklin D. Roosevelt will not 
play an active part. Now, the voters will 
have an opportunity to show how they feel 
about the Democratic Party minus Mr. 
Roosevelt, and, indirectly, will render their 
first verdict on the Administration of Mr. 
Truman. If they turn control of the House 
over to the Republicans, the verdict will be 
construed as “thumbs down.” 
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How You Can Sue the U:S:: 


Faster Action 


on Claims 


Change in Law to Shift Burden From Congress 
To Agencies Concerned or to the Federal Courts 


Limit on attorneys’ fees. 
The right to appeal cases 
all the way to the top 


The average citizen shortly will be able 
to sue the Government if he has suffered 
injury or property loss by Government ac- 
tion. This right to sue on claims for per- 
sonal injury has been denied him in the 
past by historical precedent. 

In one field after another, over the 
years, the Federal Government has re- 
moved the barriers to lawsuits against 
itself. Back in 1855, the principle was 
recognized that a businessman, dealing 
with the Government, should be able to go 
to a court with his claim, if he felt cheated. 
By 1925, the Government could be sued by 
a man who had a federal contract, should 
the Government fail to carry out its part. 
If the Government misused a patent, the 
owner could sue. All types of claims revolv- 
ing around the use of shipping could be 
prosecuted through the courts. 

Now Congress has decided that a person 
who is injured personally, or whose prop- 
erty is damaged by something the Govern- 
ment does or that ove of its employes does, 
can take his claim for damages to court. In 
the past, a person has had to induce the 
House and the Senate to pass a bill, which 
then needed presidential approval. 

This resulted in several thousand pri- 
vate claims bills at every session of Con- 
gress, taking up time that many Congress- 
men felt should have been saved for more 
important public legislation. With Gov- 
ernment activities increasing year by year, 
the number of claims has increased. About 
one in five has been enacted into law, an 
the average. The total money awarded has 
varied from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 in 
each recent session, compared with total 
requests averaging about $100,000,000 a 
session. 

This practice of forcing Congress to 
legislate on private claims is done away 
with to a great extent in the law that now 
is to reorganize the machinery of Congress. 
The fate of such claims no longer will 
depend on their political backing or the 
whim of a Senator or Representative. In- 
stead, such claims will be decided by the 
federal agency involved in each case, or 
by the courts. 

Here is how the new system will work: 

Claims covered. The new claims law 
applies only to “common-law torts.” The 
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law on contracts, patents and maritime 
matters is not changed. But the general 
right to sue the Government is extended to 
those individuals who suffer from Govern- 
ment actions in such ways as collisions with 
Army or Post Office trucks, damages result- 
ing from Army or Navy plane crashes, in- 
juries caused by negligence of the Govern- 
ment in safeguarding a bridge, and count- 
less other ways. In such cases individuals 
formerly could obtain little more than med- 








and to support their claims with evidence 
admissible by the court. Congressional 
committees sometimes accepted evidence 
for claims that might not have passed a 
court’s test. 

Appeals may be made from decisions by 
the federal agencies, and from court de- 
cisions, all the way to the Supreme 
Court. Attorneys’ fees are limited by 
the law to 10 per cent of the award 
made by an agency or 20 per cent of a 
court judgment. 

Claims not covered. Excluded from the 
new law’s effect are claims based on 
Treasury blacklisting or funds-freezing; 
claims arising from use of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, and claims relating 
to Government activities for which ade- 
quate legal remedies are available, such 
as those based on loss of postal matter, tax 
assessments or collections, or detention of 
goods by customs officers. 
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A NAVY PLANE CRASHES INTO A HOME 
The fate of private claims no longer can depend on whims 


ical expenses or damage compensation of 
less than $1,000 unless they went to Con- 
gress. The new law provides this: 

Claims for less than $1,000 may be 
submitted to any federal agency involved 
in the action. If payment is accepted, the 
Government’s liability is ended. 

Claims for more than $1,000 must be 
prosecuted in the U.S. district court for 
the area where the event took place. This 
provision takes out of Congress those 
claims now pending that are based on 
events occurring on or after Jan. 1, 1945. 
Claims based on events occurring before 
that date may still be handled through 
private claims bills in Congress. 

The person making the claim for more 
than $1,000 will sue the U.S., naming the 
local federal attorney as defendant. The 
trial will be without a jury. Claimants 
will have to be represented by lawyers 


All effects of the new law will not be- 
come clear until experience has been ac- 
cumulated from a number of cases. U.S. 
courts are certain to get more business, 
and some of them already are overloaded. 
Some claimants may find it more expensive 
to handle a court action than to act 
through their Congressmen. Congress will 
benefit in that there will be fewer private 
claims bills introduced, but still may get 
many private claims, such as those arising 
from contracts involving some point not 
covered by existing law. People making 
the claims are expected to get faster and 
more equitable treatment than before. 
In fact, if large numbers of claimants turn 
to the courts for relief, the Government 
may pay out more money in court costs 
and judgments than it has in the past on 
claims based on personal injuries and 
damages. 
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$3,000,000,000 MORE FOR GI’S 


Act That Places Enlisted Men on Same Leave-Pay Basis as Officers 


Expected average of $160 
to $170 in cash and bonds 
for 16,000,000 veterans 


A new payment to veterans of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000 now will be made. 
This sum represents allowances voted by 
Congress for “terminal leave,” or unused 
vacations, to put enlisted personnel on the 
same terminal-leave basis as officers. 

Terminal-leave pay in cash will be given 
to enlisted men and women who are dis- 
charged after Aug. 31, 1946. Veterans dis- 


was discharged before Jan. 1, 1943, and 
the family of the veteran who dies after 
discharge or who is mentally incompetent. 
They will receive cash. 

The amount to be paid in each case will 
be figured on this basis: 

Every veteran of World War ITI will be 
credited with two and one half days of 
leave for every month he served after 
Sept. 8, 1939. But he will be paid only 
for the days of leave that he did not 
actually take. Time on liberty and short 
passes will not be counted as leave. 

For all his unused leave, up to a maxi- 
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A WAY TO RELAX NEAR THE FRONT 
e « . men with unused furloughs could claim payments 


charged before that date will be paid partly 
in bonds and partly in cash. These bonds, 
already being printed, will bear interest 
at the rate of 214 per cent a year. They 
will mature in five years and, in most cases, 
can be sold or exchanged before maturity 
only for payments on Government life 
insurance policies. 

Who gets what? What veterans are to 
get, and how they will get it, is a matter 
that concerns 16,000,000 individuals. 

Payments will be made in cash to vet- 
erans who have less than $50 due. Veterans 
who have $50 or more coming will not get 
this initial $50 in cash. Instead, they will 
get their payments in bonds to the nearest 
multiple of $25, and cash for the remain- 
der. For example, a veteran whose termi- 
nal-leave pay comes to $165 will receive 
a $150 bond plus a Treasury check for $15. 

Exceptions to this are the veteran who 
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mum of 120 days, the veteran will be paid 
at the rate of the base and longevity pay 
he was receiving at the time of his dis- 
charge. Thus, the enlisted man discharged 
on or after July 1, 1946, when new higher 
pay rates became effective, will be paid 
at a higher rate. 

In addition, the veteran will receive a 
subsistence payment of 70 cents a day. 
And former enlisted members of the first 
three pay grades who have dependents— 
staff sergeants, technical sergeants and first 
or master sergeants, and their Navy equiv- 
alents—will be paid $1.25 per day for 
quarters, or housing. For example: 

A former master sergeant or chief 
petty officer who was discharged on 
or before June 30, 1946, and who had 
taken only one month’s leave in three 
years would receive $406.80—a $400 
bond and a Treasury check for $6.80. 


Veterans discharged before the new pay 
increase became effective would be paid 
as follows, assuming they had a month’s 
unused leave but were drawing no longev- 
ity pay: A technical sergeant or a first 
class petty officer, $172.50; a staff sergeant 
or a second class petty officer, $154.50; a 
sergeant or a third class petty officer, $99; 
a corporal or a seaman first class, $87; 
a private first class or a seaman second 
class, $75; a private or an apprentice sea- 
man, $71. 

Officers also will benefit from the plan 
in many cases. If they were commissioned, 
or given warrants, from the enlisted ranks, 
they will be paid in bonds and cash for 
the unused leave that they accumulated 
as enlisted men or women. 

Active members of the armed forces, 
those still not discharged on August 31, 
also will be benefited. Enlisted men will go 
on the same cash terminal-leave basis as 
officers. However, after August 31, no 
officer or enlisted man will be allowed to 
have more than 60 days’ accumulated leave 
credited to him. 

Machinery for handling these pay- 
ments will be set up immediately, and 
the job will require an estimated 2,500 
man-years of work. Action to be required 
of veterans: 

Claim forms, already being printed, 
will be distributed shortly to post offices 
and other convenient points. The veteran, 
in filling out such a claim form, will calcu- 
late for himself the payment due him. He 
then will have his claim notarized, and 
mail it to a designated Army or Navy 
office. He probably will be able to do this 
shortly after September 1. He must file 
his claim before Sept. 1, 1947. 

Only sample claims will be investigated. 
Thus, the honesty of the veterans will 
be a big factor in determining the size of 
the payment and the total cost. The actual 
payment will be mailed to the veteran 
when his claim is approved. 

Actual cost of the plan may run far 
more, or less, than the official estimate of 
$2,679,493,000. Estimates of the number 
of individuals who will draw payments 
run from 11,000,000 to 16,000,000. And 
payments will range from a few dollars up 
tc more than $900, with the average ex- 
pected to be around $160 or $170. But, 
if the average were to be more than $200, 
as it might, the cost could be well over 
$3,000,000,000, with $20,835,000 of ad- 
ministrative costs to be added. And still 
to be reckoned are the costs of cash pay 
for enlisted personnel’s terminal leave in 
the future. 
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BUDGET’S DIMINISHING DEFICIT 


President's Forecast of Income Gaining on Outgo as Both Increase 


Difficulties anticipated in 
reducing major items of 
spending by Government 


The Government’s financial outlook, as 
pictured by President Truman’s latest 
budget estimates for the year ending June 
80, 1947, is this: 

Dollar income will exceed cash dol- 
lar outgo by $2,800,000,000. 

Government books, nevertheless, 
will end up short by $1,900,000,000. 

Actually, on both a cash and a book- 
keeping basis, the results promise to be 
more favorable than the President fore- 
casts. Government books provide for ex- 
penses that probably will not materialize 
this year. The $2,400,000,000 for GI ter- 
minal leave, for example, is to be paid in 
five years, not one year. And the cash 
items contain $4,400,000,000 for world 
finance, when scarcely more than half 
that amount is likely to be drawn. 

The revised budget, however, offers 
slight comfort for those who look forward 
to lower taxes and sharp cuts in federal 
spending. The President expects income to 
be $8,100,000,000 higher than he antici- 
pated last January, but he also faces an 
increase in outlay of $5,500,000,000 which 
he did not anticipate. 

Total outgo is estimated at $41,500,- 
000,000, still far out of reach of the post- 
war-target budget of $25,000,000,000. Ma- 
jor expense items, furthermore, are of a 
character that cannot easily be trimmed. 

National defense accounts for $18,500,- 
000,000, up $3,700,000,000 from estimates 
made only six months ago. Terminal-leave 
pay is responsible for most of the increase, 
so cash outlays for defense will fall short 
of estimates. 

Veterans are down for $6,200,000,000 
in pensions and other benefits, an increase 
of $1,800,000,000 from last January. Around 
$1,000,000,000 of the increase is due to the 
unexpected number of veterans now apply- 
ing for educational aid and other liberalized 
benefits. 

Interest calls for $5,000,000,000 —a 
budget charge that cannot be reduced. 

Tax refunds are expected to reach 
$1,800,000,000 in the year ahead. 

World finance, finally, is budgeted for 
$4,200,000,000—a sum that apparently in- 
cludes a substantial portion of the British 
credit of $3,750,000,000, probably more 
than the British intend to use during the 
year. 

These items—defense, veterans’ benefits, 
refunds, interest, and world finance—com- 
prise 86 per cent of the current budget. 
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Any important economy moves thus must 
hit at these spending sectors, all of which 
are difficult to reduce. 

Other outlays, in fact, are below those 
anticipated last January. 

Public works have been reduced to 
$900,000,000 from $1,600,000,000, and may 
not reach the lower figure. 

Regular Government operations—a 
major concern of prewar budgets—now 
comprise less than 12 per cent of total 
spending. Established departments, aids 


largest sources of income to the Treasury, 
but the shift to individuals promises to be 
permanent. That means continued high 
taxes on U.S. citizens for years ahead. 

Cash handled by the Treasury shows a 
different picture from the budget. Cash 
income is estimated at $42,700,000,000, 
which is more than total budget receipts, 
The difference is due to Social Security tax 
collections, which are kept on Treasury 
books as trust accounts rather than in- 
come. 





ESTE YS 


Ovutco: 
For defense 
For interest 
For tax refunds 
For veterans 
For international finance 
For public works 
For regular operations 


Total spending 


Year ending 
June 30, 1946 
(Actual) 


$48,200.000,000 
4,700,000,000 
3,000,000,000 
4,200.000.000 
600,000,000 
400,000,000 
2,600,000,000 


Year ending 
June 30, 1947 
(First 
estimate) 


$14,800,000,000 
5,900,000,000 
1,600,000,000 
4,.400,000,000 
2.800,000,000 
1,600,000,000 
5,800,000,000 


FEDERAL OUTGO AND INCOME 


Year ending 
June 30, 1947 
(Revised 
estimate) 


$18.500,000,000 
5,000,000,000 
1.800,000,000 
6.200,000,000 
4,200,000.000 
900,000,000 
4,900,000,000 








$63,700,000,000 


$36,000,000,000 


$41,500,000,000 


INCOME: 
Taxes on individuals 
Corporation taxes 
Other net receipts 


$19,000,000,000 
12,900,000,000 
11,100,000,000 


$18.400,000,000 
9,700,000,000 
11,500,000,000 


$12.900,000,.000 
.200.000,000 
10.400,000,000 


oo 








Total revenue 


Budget Deficit 





$43,000,000,000 


$20,700,000,000 


$3 $39,600,000,000 


.900,000,000 


$ 1,900,000,000 


cs 


$ 4,500,000,000 








and subsidies to farmers, and Social Se- 
curity are down for $4,900,000,000. 

Total income of the Government is as 
swollen, according to former peacetime 
standards, as the estimate of outgo. In the 
current fiscal year, the Treasury is expected 
to collect $39,600,000,000. Basis for this 
estimate—$8,100,000,000 above January 
estimates—lies in the high level of employ- 
ment and production. 

Individual taxpayers, who rarely paid 
more than $2,000,000,000 before the war, 
are to pay $18,400,000,000 this year, almost 
as much as they paid in war years. 

Corporations are down for $9,700,000,- 
000 in taxes, which is considerably below 
wartime peaks because of the repeal of the 
excess-profits tax. 

Excise taxes, customs duties, surplus- 
property sales and other income add up to 
an expected $11,500,000,000. 

This income pattern shows that individ- 
ual taxpayers now are the major supporters 
of the Federal Government. Before the 
war, corporations and excises provided the 


Cash payments by the Treasury, off- 
cially estimated at $39,900,000,000, are 
less than total budget expenses. Book- 
keeping again accounts for the difference, 
chiefly because more than $1,000,000,000 
in interest payments is simply transferred 
to the credit of Government bonds held in 
trust accounts, and because terminal-leave 
pay is not to be paid in cash. 

The dollar surplus, on a cash basis, thus 
is expected to be $2,800,000,000, which 
will act slightly to reduce individual pur- 
chasing power and retard inflation. 

The public debt, which stood at $269,- 
400,000,000 on June 30, 1946, is expected 
to drop to $261,000,000,000 a year later. 
The reduction will come entirely through 
lowering the Treasury’s cash balance 
Government finances are not yet in shape 
to allow for retirement of debt out of 
surplus, and, until Government spending 
is drastically slashed, surpluses are un- 
likely. And unless Congress eyes the cash 
position of the Government, taxes are not 
likely to be reduced much. 
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Count ’em... 


99 
MODELS 
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Whatever your business — 
there’s a Chevrolet truck 
to fit your hauling needs 
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- Now .... still more truck users can enjoy load capacity in the heavy-duty classifica- 
269,- the advantages of Chevrolet’s traditional tion. Among Chevrolet’s 99 models on nine 
cted economy and efficiency—qualities that have wheelbases—some with the standard Thrift- 
wan placed Chevrolet in first position in sales year Master engine, some with the high-torque 
i after year. For the new Chevrolet truck line Load-Master engine—there is a truck to fit 
hape includes additional models of still greater your requirements and save you money. 
a of CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. 


the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecg 





EXIT: 


THE ROOSEVELT CONGRESS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The 79th Congress was elected in November 1944 on 
the coattails, as they say in politics, of the President. 

The Democratic majority dipped downward in the 
elections held mid-way in the second and third presi- 
dential terms of the late Franklin Roosevelt, but each 
time that he was on the ticket the Democratic ma- 
jority rebounded to a higher mark. 

When Mr. Roosevelt was elected for a fourth term, 
he carried with him the Democratic majority in Con- 
gress because the straight-ticket voters are still a pre- 
ponderant influence in the determination of congres- 
sional seats in a presidential year. 

What were the issues in November 1944 when the 
79th Congress was elected? The people were anxious 
that there be no change in the office of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy. They were engaged 
in total war. They had not begun to think of domestic 
or post-war problems. These subjects were being dis- 
cussed only in an academic way by groups here and 
there. So far as government was concerned, its mind 
was on the winning of the war against Germany and 
Japan. 

It should be recalled that in November 1944 we 
were not yet certain when Hitler would be beaten. 
The Battle of the Bulge was to come a month later 
and American casualties were high in that fateful 
retardation of our military campaign. It was not until 
the early weeks of 1945 that we began to move toward 
certain victory. V-E Day came in May, but we were 
not at all sure whether it would take a year or more 
to force the surrender of Japan. The atomic bomb 
was still a top secret and was yet untested. 

So the 79th Congress was really a wartime Con- 
gress. It consisted to a large extent of the New Deal 
type of Democrat who followed as a “rubber stamp” 
the wishes of Mr. Roosevelt or his lieutenants. 


A genius in politics: Then on April 12, 1945, came 
the end of one era and the beginning of another. The 
tragic death of Mr. Roosevelt deprived his party of 
the most astute political leader the nation had ever 
seen. He was capable of welding a majority in Con- 
gress from both parties on many issues. At the polls in 
November 1944 he had drawn to his side sufficient 





votes from the Republican party to win a fourth term. 
This was due largely to fears that the Republican 


party would be isolationist, that it would “appease” | 
the enemy and make a “soft peace,” and that there | 


would be confusion in military and diplomatic policy 
if the Republicans gained control. These fears may 
have been, and probably were, entirely groundless, but 
enough Republican voters declined to take the risks 


implied in a change of administration in the midst of | 


war—and Mr. Roosevelt won his fourth victory. 
Country now anti-New Deal: The Senators and 
Representatives who were elected with him were be- 
wildered when Vice President Truman succeeded to 
the Presidency. They didn’t know whether the new 
President would go toward the “right” or the “left.” 
They waited several months for the answer and never 
really found out until Mr. Truman succumbed to the 


threats of the CIO-PAC and decided to cast his lot [ 


with the “left wing” by vetoing the Case bill. 


The country, of course, was not pro-New Deal in | 
November 1944. It had shown signs of repudiating | 


New Dealism in the 1942 congressional elections, when 
the Republicans reached their top majority of the New 
Deal period—only to lose it when war issues and Mr. 
Roosevelt’s presence on the ticket in 1944 caused them 
defeat. 

Those same signs of antipathy toward New Dealism 
are present today, but Mr. Truman has not been well 


advised. He vetoed the Case bill, a measure which in | 


itself was not important but which represented the 
desire of a majority in Congress to put the problem of 
labor-management relations on a basis of fairness and 
equality rather than of special privilege and politics. 

Mr. Truman put his party in a hole by that veto. 
The next veto made matters worse. When Mr. Tru- 
man sent the OPA price control bill back to Congress, 
he confirmed the impression of ineptness which his few 
months in office had created. The nation was plunged 
into economic confusion by Mr. Truman’s disregard 
of the advice of the leaders of his own party in Con- 
gress. 

So the Democrats in Congress go to the country dis- 
inclined to tie themselves too closely to the Truman 
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other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
notional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“‘! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Adjournment of 79th Congress marks end of era of elections influenced 
by political appeal of the late Franklin Roosevelt—Record of Truman 
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Administration not likely to help retain Democratic majorities. 


record. The Southern Democrats have no problem. 
They stood up against the Administration and, as a 
general proposition, they have had no difficulty in get- 
ting renominated. 

It is the Northern Democrats—the ones who were 
swept into office on the Roosevelt coattails—who are 
doomed to defeat this autumn. Some of them have 
been defeated already in the primaries by ex-service 
men. It would be most unfortunate if the Democratic 
party didn’t clean house everywhere and get rid of 
the New Dealers and the CIO-PAC sponsored candi- 
dates. For the Democratic party has by no means out- 
lived its usefulness as a national party. In many re- 
spects it is far more constructive and possessed of 
fewer handicaps than its opposite number—the Re- 
publican party. 

But the Democratic party cannct serve the nation 
in the post-war period with commonsense doctrines of 
sound finance and sound management of economic af- 
fairs if its majority is to be controlled by radicals, 
many of whom hold committee chairmanships which 
they use to block progressive and fair-minded legisla- 
tion. 

The New Dealers have become reactionary and in- 
tolerant and deserve to be defeated at the polls so that 
they may learn, while they are out of office, what true 
liberalism means in the American world. 

For American politics must undergo a transforma- 
tion. The Republican record of reactionary thinking in 
domestic affairs and isolationism in international af- 
fairs is well known. Today, however, the leadership of 
men like Senator Vandenberg and Senator Austin has 
temoved fears of a return to past policies, and it is to 
be assumed that the Republican party leadership 
which voted to ratify the United Nations Charter and 
to pass the British loan can be relied upon to con- 
tinue the same course. 


People tired of confusion: The way is cleared, 
therefore, for a vote on domestic policies unencum- 
bered by international problems. On domestic issues, 
the Republican party deserves the chance to deal with 
the post-war reconversion. It should be ready to take 
fsponsibility and, if the country finds out that it was 


mistaken, there will be time in 1948 for that mistake 
to be rectified. The Congress will be up again for elec- 
tion in that year, along with the President. 

If Mr. Truman makes an alliance with the CIO- 
PAC and goes the “left wing” route in 1948, he will be 
defeated. Almost any reactionary will be able to beat 
him. The country is tired of muddled policies and con- 
fusion in Washington and is particularly tired of spe- 
cial privilege in the Government which the CIO-PAC 
is openly striving to perpetuate, especially in its pro- 
gram of forcing the appointment of men who will ad- 
minister the laws in a manner favorable to them. There 
is very little difference between the materialistic phi- 
losophy of the high protectionists who lobbied in 
Washington so successfully when the Republicans 
were in power and those labor union politicians who 
strive today to use their political influence to bribe the 
Government. 

Record is mixed: The 79th Congress made a curi- 
ous record. On some items, such as matters of foreign 
policy, it did a good job. As to the removal of the 
abuses of collective bargaining, it failed. On the spend- 
ing of vast sums to please veterans’ groups, it com- 
mitted the nation to expenditures that will rise up to 
plague the national economy in years to come. 

The five months which will elapse before the 80th 
Congress comes into office will give the Administration 
an opportunity to interpret the laws and to issue regu- 
lations. The custom under the New Deal has been to 
welcome a chance during the absence of Congress to 
put into effect fantastic interpretations of the laws 
and to supply meanings to statutes which Congress 
never intended. 

If a national emergency occurs, there will be a 
special session and the 79th Congress will come 
back. But it is to be hoped that, for the nation’s sake, 
the 79th Congress will not return and that its radical 
members will take a permanent vacation from Capitol 
Hill so that a constructive program to combat inflation 
and increase production can be achieved. This is im- 
perative if the “inevitable depression” in America 
which Europeans are already talking about is to be 
prevented from happening. 
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OUR ‘SOCIALIZED’ COAL MINES 


Mr. Lewis’s Plan to Clinch Union Gains Under Federal Operation 


Strategy of pushing safety 
and welfare moves before 
operators regain control 


State socialism, as practiced in the soft- 
coal mines of this country, has yielded U.S. 
miners greater benefits in two months of 
Government operation than British miners 
have obtained from their Labor Govern- 
ment under nationalization of the mines. 

Practical result of Government control 
of the mines in the U.S. has been to give 
members of the United Mine Workers a 
number of concessions they had been trying 
unsuccessfully to obtain from Congress and 
the coal operators. In addition to outscor- 
ing the British miners; UMW President 
John L. Lewis has managed to win more 
in his contract with the Government than 
other unions in this country have won 
through Government seizure of industries. 

This situation has brought a complaint 
from coal operators that Mr. Lewis, under 
peacetime Government operation of the 
mines, has been able to do better for his 
miners than he was able to do under war- 
time Government operation. The operators 
contend that Mr. Lewis never was able to 
negotiate as favorable a contract under In- 
terior Secretary Harold L. Ickes as the one 
he now has signed with the Government. 

Mr. Lewis‘s strategy. Gains won by 
Mr. Lewis, many coal companies contend, 
will raise their operating costs so high that 
they cannot afford to take back their coal 





mines. They are predicting a long period 
of Government operation. The operators 
expect Mr. Lewis to demand from them 
an agreement that is at least as generous 
as the one he signed last May with Interior 
Secretary Julius A. Krug as the price of 
ending the coal strike. The Government 
apparently plans to operate the mines until 
Mr. Lewis comes to terms with the compa- 
nies. This delay is strengthening his hand, 
because of the actions being taken by the 
Government in its operation of the industry. 

A safety code was placed in effect in 
the soft-coal industry last week by Admiral 
Ben Moreell, the federal Coal Mines Ad- 
ministrator. This code, as agreed upon in 
May by Mr. Krug and Mr. Lewis, will be 
enforced through periodic checkups by in- 
spectors of the Federal Bureau of Mines. 
This means that the miners now have 
obtained what Congress has refused to give 
Mr. Lewis for over 10 years. Congress 
turned down the union’s request for federal 
regulation of safety in the mines, deciding 
to leave the enforcement job to the States. 

The coal companies also opposed federal 
safety regulation. When Mr. Lewis, in this 
year’s negotiations with the operators, cited 
the accidents that have occurred, the op- 
erators offered to make a joint study, with 
th» union, of changes that might be needed 
in State laws. The coal companies, as the 
“federal managers” for the mines under 
seizure, now are required to obey a list 
of more than 300 safety provisions con- 
tained in the new federal code. Some of 





FOREMEN INSPECTING THE COAL PITS 
Could the companies afford to take back their mines? 
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the companies will be required to make 
changes in the structure and equipment of 
their mines, and these changes may take 
considerable time. That is one reason why 
Mr. Lewis would prefer to allow time for 
the federal inspectors to enforce the code 
before the union starts to negotiate with 
the operators on a new contract. 

A health fund that was created by the 
Lewis-Krug agreement is about to receive 
its first checks from the coal companies. 
The first payment, due August 15, is ex- 
pected to total over $3,000,000. It covers 
the period from June 1 through July 15, 
un the basis of 5 cents on each ton of coal 
mined. The individual coal miner, however, 
wili not receive any benefits from the fund 
for some time to come. Appointment of 
a three-man board of trustees to administer 
the fund has been delayed. 

The Government would like to appoint 
as its representative on the board a person 
who is acceptable to the coal operators. 
This appointee then could continue to serve 
as the companies’ representative after the 
mines are returned to private operation. 
The second member is to be named by 
Mr. Lewis, and the two trustees will select 
the third member to serve as impartial 
chairman. Until this board draws up a 
program of health and welfare benefits, 
payments from the fund cannot start. 

A federal survey of medical, sanitary 
and general-welfare conditions in mining 
towns is being conducted by special teams 
sent into the communities. This unprece- 
dented survey is to make recommendations 
on improvements in housing, hospitaliza- 
tion and other conditions affecting miners. 
Mr. Lewis prefers Government control un- 
til the coal companies comply with survey 
recommendations. 

On foremen, the Lewis strategy also is 
to delay return of the mines. The operators 
have gone into court to seek an injunction 
banning unionization of foremen. The Gov- 
ernment, however, has signed some con- 
tracts with the UMW covering foremen, 
and is to sign more unless the court inter- 
venes. The union is using the time to sign 
up foremen in other mines. The operators 
fear many foremen will be under UMW 
contracts by the time the mines are re- 
turned to private operation. 

A pay raise also was won by Mr. Lewis. 
The increase his miners received last May, 
of $1.85 a day, gave them slightly more 
than the national pattern for other indus- 
tries, because of overtime rates for miners. 
If a new round of wage increases should 
develop, Mr. Lewis would be in a position 
to demand another increase at the time 
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More Ford Trucks 
in use today than 


any other make... 


7 out of Il 


Ford Trucks built 


since 1928 are 


still in use ! 





ry Registrations show it .. i 
(al operators know it... Ford 
Trucks last longer! Latest official 
figures show that 78 % ofall Ford 
V-8 Trucks ever sold are still 
in use! The records prove the 
average age of a// Ford Trucks 
now in use is almost 9 years! 
Only the costliest of trucks 
equal this Ford durability rec- 
ord. And the new Ford Trucks 
for 1946 are tougher than 
ever. Thirty-two engineering 
advancements are designed to 
give them even longer life... 
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even better performance... 
even greater economy! What’s 
more, you have your choice of 
more than 100 different body 
and chassis combinations, built 
to handle over 95 &% of all haul- 
ing jobs. See the many superior 
features of the new Ford Trucks 
for yourself. Let your Ford 
Dealer show you how and why 
Ford Trucks lead in endurance. 
Examine these great new trucks 
and you'll be convinced that 
Ford is the best truck invest- 
ment for your job. 


ONLY FORD TRUCKS GIVE YOU ALL THESE LONG-LIFE FEATURES 


Two great engines—the 100 H.P. V-8 and the 90 H.P. Six—graphite-impregnated cast 
alloy steel crankshafts—unit-assembled, precision-set valves with shot-blasted, rust- 
proofed valve springs—4-pinion differentials—sealed-dry distributors—semi-cen- 
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he signs up with the private operators. 

Temporary “socialism.” These gains 
that Mr. Lewis has won are beyond any- 
thing the coal diggers of England have 
seen so far under nationalization. The Brit- 
ish program is barely under way. Mr. 
Lewis, however, does not want real na- 
tionalization of the mines in America. He 
is a firm believer in private enterprise, and 
he would not want to operate permanently 
under federal ownership of the mines. As 
a sort of temporary experiment in social- 
ism, however, he finds federal operation 
has brought big gains to his miners. 

Mr. Lewis may have done better in these 
seizures than other U.S. union leaders be- 
cause he has had more experience at the 
game. He has improved his technique in 
each of the mine seizures during and after 
the war. The operators believe he is making 
a supreme effort this time to capitalize on 
Government operation because he realizes 
this probably is his last chance to maneuver 
the Government into a seizure move. From 
now on, Mr. Lewis may have to rely solely 
on the private-enterprise system to settle 
his disputes with the operators, and his 
gains may not be so large. 


Industry Opposition 
To Setup of the WSB 


A belief that industry should not par- 
ticipate during peacetime in a governmen- 
tal agency made up of representatives of 
labor, industry and the public prompted 
industry members of the National Wage 
Stabilization Board to offer their resigna- 
tions last week. At the request of Presi- 
dent Truman, the members agreed to con- 
tinue indefinitely on the WSB, but did not 
withdraw their resignations. 

Behind the resignations was a feeling 
on the part of the two industry members 
—Earl N. Cannon and A. Colman Barrett 
—that policy decisions on any future 
changes in wage controls should be made 
by a board composed only of public repre- 
sentatives. This belief was based on discus- 
sions with management oifficials, as well as 
on their experiences on WSB and its prede- 
cessor, the War Labor Board. 

The tripartite WLB, the industry mem- 
bers said, served a useful purpose during 
the war when industry and labor repre- 
sentatives assisted the public members in 
settling labor disputes. There no longer is 
any need, the industry men believe, for 
labor and industry representation when 
the WSB merely is applying wage rules 
established by the President. 

The President is expected to make fur- 
ther attempts to continue the tripartite 
structure of the Board, but, when the two 
industry members finally withdraw, he 
probably will have difficulty finding sup- 
port in industry for the tripartite setup. 


Unions’ Concern 
Over Output Lag 
In Auto Industry 


Lagging production in the auto industry 
now is causing concern among union 
leaders as well as employers. Officials of 
the United Auto Workers apparently are 
sufficiently worried about the situation to 
try to end some of the parts-plants strikes 
hampering auto production. 

Seriousness of the problem is indicated 
by the fact that the industry this year has 





—Harris & Ewing 
UAW’‘S REUTHER 
e «. the invitation was declined 


produced only slightly more than 1,250,000 
cars and trucks. During the corresponding 
period in 1941, production totaled more 
than 3,500,000. The coal, steel, General 
Motors and copper strikes earlier this year 
are held chiefly responsible for the low 
total production, but strikes in the parts 
plants now are blamed by management for 
the continued low volume of the industry. 
Parts-plant tie-ups. General Motors 
Corp. last week reported 54 strikes in its 
parts-supplying plants. The Ford Motor 
Co. said 25 of its suppliers were closed by 
walkouts. Ford added continuation of either 
of two of these strikes threatened to halt 
production on Ford, Mercury and Lincoln 
cars. Chrysler Corp. reported 17 strikes 
were hampering production. Studebaker 
and Hudson plants were shut last week 
because of walkouts in parts plants. 
Union proposal. To discuss the whole 
problem, UAW President Walter Reuther 
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What is it? 


good news for researchers! 





This novel creation in glassware is a DPI Aigh-vacuum molecular 
still—now at long last available to commercial firms for use 
in their own laboratories. 
Is your firm looking for new products, processing shortcuts, new 
by-product revenues? It may pay you to look into this ‘‘instru- 
ment of discovery,” the Falling Film Molecular Still. 
Its uses in industry have barely begun. The molecular still’s virtue 
is that, under Aigh vacuum, it takes apart oils, fats and even 
waxes considered “undistillable” before; and it does this 
molecule by molecule, at low temperatures, in record time, 
and without injury to the parent substance or its distilled 
\_ fractions. 

Thus through molecular distillation, by-product materials 
once wasted can now be made to yield fractions of frequently 
great value. 

The Falling Film Molecular Still is but one of nearly a 
hundred unique tools of research and industry made by DPI. 
Our production includes high-vacuum pumps ranging from 
single-stage glass lab models to huge nine-foot-high metal 

diffusion pumps capable of reducing the pressure in a 1000 
cubic foot chamber from a tenth of a millimeter to a hun- 
dredth of a micron in less than a minute. 
So to firms whose futures will prosper through use of 
high vacuums or molecular distillation, DPI offers excep- 
tional help. We invite your inquiry. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Pioneering Hhgh-Ukcuum Research 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 
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invited auto companies to send representa- 
tives to a meeting with union leaders last 
Friday in Detroit. Most of the industry, 
however, declined to attend. The reasons 
for that coolness by management are as 
important as the reasons for the union’s 
sudden change of policy on production. 
Suspicion played a part in the attitude 
of both sides. Mr. Reuther indicated that 
he suspected the companies of exaggerat- 
ing the importance of the parts strikes. 
The union blamed shortages of materials 
as one cause of lagging production. It also 
charged that some auto companies had 
hoarded parts that other manufacturers 








—Ford oa ee 
HENRY FORD Il 
... wanted an end to strikes 


needed to keep assembly lines rolling. 
Then, too, the UAW resented being blamed 
by the public for all the current strikes in 
the industry. It hoped through the meeting 
to prove that other unions also were 
responsible for some of the strikes. 

The auto companies, on the other hand, 
were suspicious of Mr. Reuther’s motives 
in calling the meeting. They recalled his 
previous attempts to launch “Reuther 
plans” to advise the industry on how to 
convert for war and how to reconvert for 
peace. They did not want Mr. Reuther to 
come forward with any néw proposals that 
might involve giving the union a voice in 
the management of the business. 

Rejections of the Reuther invitation 
came from all but three auto companies. 
The three that accepted were Studebaker, 
Kaiser-Frazer and Willys-Overland. In his 
rejection, Henry Ford II said UAW could 
help output most by ending current strikes 
in parts plants. He said the UAW was in- 
volved in 16 of the 25 strikes affecting his 
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company. General Motors blamed the 
UAW for 20 of its 60 current walkouts. 

These UAW strikes now are expected to 
receive special attention from top officials 
of the union. UAW officials insist they are 
concerned about the strikes and intend to 
try to end them. The strikers themselves 
may object, but the other UAW members, 
who are losing work in assembly plants 
because of the parts strikes, are as anxious 
as management to see the auto-production 
charts really rising once more. 


Labor's No. 2 Post 
For Keen Johnson 


President Truman may have had an 
eye to the future make-up of his Cabinet 
when he nominated Keen Johnson, former 
Governor of Kentucky, to be Under Sec- 
retary of Labor. In this newly created 
post, Mr. Johnson would be in line to ad- 
vance to the Labor Secretaryship if Secre- 
tary Lewis B. Schwellenbach should re- 
sign or receive another appointment. 

Mr. Johnson is a newcomer in labor 
administration work. He comes to Wash- 
ington with a political and business back- 
ground that provides labor leaders with 
little ammunition for praise or criticism. 
As second man in the Department, he 
will be called upon to represent the De- 
partment of Labor at Cabinet meetings in 
the absence of Mr. Schwellenbach. If he 
can refrain from displeasing the CIO and 
the AFL too much, he will be a logical 
successor to Secretary Schwellenbach, if 
the time ever comes when Mr. Truman 
must find a successor. 

The Johnson appointment gives Secre- 
tary Schwellenbach a full complement of 
assistants, and increases by two the num- 
ber of top-ranking officials in the Depart- 
ment. In addition to an Under Secretary, 
Mr. Schwellenbach has three assistant 
secretaries—John W. Gibson, of the CIO; 
Philip Hanna, of the AFL, and David 
Morse, an attorney formerly employed by 
the National Labor Relations Board. This 
is in contrast to the two assistant secre- 
taryships allowed former Secretaries. 

As a politician, Mr. Johnson served as 
Lieutenant Governor and Governor of Ken- 
tucky, and as Democratic Committeeman 
from that State. As a businessman, he is 
president of the Richmond Daily Register 
Co., of Richmond, Ky., and he resigned a 
job as vice president of the Reynolds Metal 
Co. to take the Washington position. 


Prospect of Delays 
In NLRB Decisions 


Employers and unions can expect longer 
delays in the handling of cases before the 
National Labor Relations Board, because 
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Could be for you, too... 
the way KARDEX cuts costs! 


@ Aiming at better service for policy- 
holders and reduced overhead expense, 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company typifies organizations that 
have brought office routine to a new 
level of efficiency with Kardex ‘‘Fact- 
Power.”’ 

In this company’s branch offices, 
a Kardex Centralized Policy Record 
holds im one place all the information 
needed to serve policyholders, agents, 
and branch and office executives! 

With premium cards, receipts, corre- 
spondence and other records all filed to- 
gether, the entire office procedure is simpler 
and faster. 

Visible signal control simplifies man- 
agerial decisions. Improved follow-up 
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results in better service and added 
Phoenix Mutual business. Agent turn- 
over is reduced. Counter service is 
quicker...there’s less filing and find- 
ing, less chance of error and delay. 

All this tends to /ower the cost of do- 
ing business...a subject that Remington 
Rand Systems Technicians are well 
qualified to discuss with you. 

Just call our nearest Branch Office 
.--Or write to us in New York. 


To improve control of 
ACCOUNTING - PRODUCTION 
MATERIALS - COSTS 
make facts visible! 
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315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Congress has cut $600,000 from the agen- 
cy’s budget. 

Delays of as long as 13 months in the 
processing of cases are predicted by NLRB 
Chairman Paul M. Herzog. The new budget 
of $4,069,500 requires that the Board lay 
off about 200 employes by December. The 
reduction comes at a time when the Board’s 
case load is about 18,000 a year, an in- 
crease of 15 per cent over last year. 

A farm rider attached to the Appropri- 
ations Act prohibits the NLRB from using 
its funds in cases involving persons actually 
working on farms. This apparently will ex- 
clude from the Board’s jurisdiction such 
workers as potato sorters, irrigation work- 
ers or cannery employes working for a 
farmer. It is not expected to exclude em- 
ployes of commercial canning establish- 
ments or packing sheds, as an original 
House proposal would have done. 


Continued Plague 
Of Small Strikes 


Industry still is being plagued by many 
small strikes, and there are indications of 
new stoppages to come. At the week’s 
end, the situation shaped up as follows: 

In shipping, the AFL Seafarers’ Union 
broke off negotiations with the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coast Ship Operators’ Assn. A 
tentative agreement had been reached on 
wages, but the union demanded that all 
disputes over working conditions be 
settled before it would sign a new con- 
tract. On the West Coast, Harry Bridges’s 
Longshoremen voted to strike September 
30, unless a revised contract is negotiated 
by that date. Dock foremen belonging to 
the same CIO union, however, delayed a 
strike scheduled for August 1, to permit the 
National Labor Relations Board to rule 
on their petition for bargaining rights. The 
CIO has scheduled a strike for August 15 
on Great Lakes ships. 

In copper, violence continued at the 
Phelps-Dodge plant in Elizabeth, N.J.. 
where a strike of the CIO United Elec- 
trical Workers is now in its eighth month. 
Efforts were being made to arrange a truce 
between strikers on the picket lines and 
nonstrikers in the plant. 

Autos. Parts-plant strikes continued to 
interfere with auto production. General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler reported 96 
strikes still in progress last week in plants 
of their suppliers. General Motors reported 
the postwar total of these strikes was 617. 
while Chrysler said it had suffered from 
142 parts strikes and from 39 strikes in its 
own plants since reconverting to civilian 
production. 

A “courtesy campaign” by New York 
City bus drivers produced a new CIO strike 
technique. Drivers were instructed by the 
union to give passengers “plenty of time” 
to get on and off the buses. In other ways, 
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Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Poppet Valves 
Valve Seat Inserts * Rotor Pumps 
Two-Speed Truck Axles 
Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings 
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Tue character of a company, like that of a 
man, is the resultant of many qualities—its business 
philosophy, its objectives, its interest in its own 
industry and in industry as a whole. A business 
personality develops with the association of passing 
years— some companies become staid and un- 
approachable; others grow in understanding and 
the willingness to share their industry’s problems. 


If there is one quality which, more than any 
other, characterizes Eaton’s business personality it 
is sincerity—a genuine interest in the problems 
of customers and suppliers. This quality includes a 
desire to cooperate in furthering the advancement 
of the industries which Eaton represents; in making 
every possible contribution which will enable these 
industries to be of greater service. 


Eaton’s many specialized research facilities and 
engineering counsel are at the disposal of all manu- 
facturers who are interested in producing better 
products at lower cost. 

















She sews a Fine Seam 
with a Spray Gun 


Quite a bit quicker than sewing ma- 
chines, or rivets, or staples, or tacks... 


Today... with brush, spray or spread- 
er...workers whisk on modern adhesives 
in a flash. And seam-seal in seconds. 
Seconds for jobs that formerly meant 
expensive minutes. 


And, in addition to labor-saving econ- 
omies, seam-sealing with adhesives is 
much better suited to certain products 
than old fashioned methods. It makes 


important improvements in appearance 
... gives greater resistance to moisture 
and decay. 

Of course, different products have dif- 
ferent requirements. And that’s where 
Flintkote can help you. If you have a 
standard requirement, chances are we 
can recommend a stock product that 
will meet your specifications perfectly. 
For your special needs, our technical 
staff, backed by 45 years’ experience, is 
always at your disposal. 


Flintkote makes many things 


Adhesives and combining cements of 
many types, industrial floorings, protec- 
tive coatings, paperboard prod- 
ucts and a wide line of building 
materials. All these and many 
more products... for American 
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the drivers have slowed up the service and 
have refused to work overtime. The union 
said it wants the company to employ war 
veterans as drivers. The company said the 
union is trying to prevent it from trans- 
ferring bus conductors to the driving jobs 
when it institutes one-man operation of 
the busses. 

Meat. Negotiations between the CIO 
Packinghouse Workers and Swift & Co., 
over wage and other demands, continued. 
The union is demanding a guaranteed an- 
nual wage, a dollar-an-hour minimum rate 
and a cost-of-living bonus. These negotia- 
tions carried the threat of a serious strike 
in the next few weeks, if an agreement is 
not reached. 

An all-time high for time lost due to 
strikes was reported last week by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the first six 
months of this year. The 85,500,000 man- 
days of strike idleness during the half-year 
period exceeded the loss for any previous 
full year on record. Since 1927, the previous 
high for an entire year was 28,424,857 man- 
days lost in 1937. In the first six months of 
this year, there were 2,145 strikes involv- 
ing 2,945,000 workers. June, however, 
showed the smallest loss of time since the 
war ended, with 3,800,000 man-days of 
strike idleness. 








Dispute Over Delay 
In J. I. Case Strike 


Behind the delay in settling the seven- 
month-old strike in two farm-equipment 
plants of the J. I. Case Co. is a bitter dis- 
pute over responsibility for failure to end 
the strike. Background issues are these: 

The company, in declining to attend a 
conference called by Labor Secretary 
Schwellenbach last Friday, accused the 
Secretary of hampering collective _bar- 
gaining by threatening Government sei- 
zure of the plants. The company charged 
that the Secretary was attempting to en- 
force demands of the CIO United Auto 
Workers. The company added that the 
UAW had walked out of negotiations. 

A trial examiner of the NLRB has 
accused the Case management of causing 
the strike and of prolonging it by injecting 
a letter written by the UAW, in 1937, into 
the negotiations. The company argued that 
the UAW had made an agreement in the 
letter to permit individuals to bargain with 
the management at Case. This 1937 agree- 
ment, the company said, now prohibits 
the management from granting an exclu- 
sive bargaining contract to UAW. The 
examiner recommended that NLRB find 
the company guilty of refusing to bargain 
with the union, but NLRB has not yet 
taken action. 

The union accused management of re- 
fusing to bargain on various issues, and 
said the 1937 letter no longer is binding. 
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i the Sperm Whale,” Andrew Kennedy, tallow chandler and 

===" soap-boiler on Second Street near Chestnut in Philadelphia. . 
in- 1773 made and sold to ‘‘Fullers and Families . . . fine Soaps 
color’d with Caracuma and Gallnuts, which tooke the earthly 


“ frowziness from fabricks, cleans’d cloths, deterg’d dirt” 





and he also “‘boiled waxes for bayberry candles, bougies, 


ss flambeaux, and sweet-smelling Tapers exempt of strong odors...” 


I- THE NEWSPAPER EDITOR like the soap-boiler makes the world 





: his wash tub... crusades for cleanliness in government and 
r, politics... works up a lather for all public interests ...scours 
the bright corners of the city or globe for bright bits... 
emulsifies events, softens hard causes...and in his columns 


provides light for mind as well as eye! 





In PuiLapetpuiA, The Inquirer serves 575,000 of the 
market’s most desirable domiciles and best buying families .. 
gives merchants clean sales, brightens volume and quotas 
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ANOTHER 
BOSTITCH 
EXAMPLE 


Holding the Hide on a Ball 


A sporting goods manu- 
facturer cuts his fasten- 


ONE ing cost 70°% by holding 

OF baseball covers in place 

800 With Bostitch staples 
until the covers are 
sewed. 


Many other Bostitch 
users enjoy similar savings: a tomato 
repacker makes up more than twice as 
many corrugated boxes per day; a candy 
maker saves 60“; of his time in fastening 
box bottoms; a jewelry manufacturer at- 
taches bracelets to cards in half the 
time. 

Whatever you have to fasten. . 
metal, plastics, wood, paper, leather 
...in any combination . . . the chances 
are that one of the 800 Bostitch ma- 
chines can lower your costs or improve 
your product by fastening it better and 
faster with wire. 

A corps of research engineers, and 250 
field men in 91 key cities, make available 
to you the benefits of 50 years’ Bostitch 
experience in solving fastening problems. 

New Broadside 188 shows representa- 
tive models of the 800 Bostitch stitchers, 
staplers, tackers, hammers ...the world’s 
most complete line. Write for a copy. 
Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 


400 Mechanic St., Westerly, R. I 
(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 


BOSTITCH 


AND FASTER 
, Wille WIRE 


[fraslons. it belch 


MACHINES 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIEO BY 
ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 








| Pre and Con— 
of National Issues 


Changes in the Organization 
Of Congress: Press Reactions 








Most of the legislative reforms contained 
in the congressional reorganization measure 
passed by Congress are heartily indorsed by 
commenting editors. 

The revision of the committee structure, 
the provisions for tighter fiscal controls, 
and the sections placing restrictions upon 
lobbyists draw almost unanimous approval 
from the nation’s press. 

More controversial are the provisions for 
a pension system, higher salaries for Con- 
gressmen, and a $2,500 tax-free expense 
account. These are considered too generous 
by about half of the editors. The bill is 
considered incomplete by other editors, 
who would like to see the seniority system 
and the Senate filibuster abolished. 

The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette (Ind.) 
believes that the streamlining measure 
“should improve congressional efficiency, 
aid the cause of a balanced federal budget, 
and elevate the prestige of Congress at 
the same time.” 

“The heart of congressional reorganiza- 
tion,” according to the Washington (D.C.) 
Post (Ind.), “is the revamping of the 
archaic and, indeed, unworkable system of 
standing committees.” This paper expects 
“the gain in the conduct of public business” 
to be “immeasurable,” and hopes for “fewer 
of those snarls in Congress which have 
recently been productive of jeremiads 
about the imminence of a constitutional 
crisis.” 

The new checks on Government spend- 
ing provided by a legislative budget drawn 
up each year by Congress are singled out 
for praise by the Chicago Tribune (Ind.). 
This newspaper believes that “Congress 
lost control of Government expenditures 
under the New Deal, which is one of the 
reasons for high taxes and a gigantic pub- 
lic debt. If the new legislation accomplishes 
its purpose,” comments the Tribune, “the 
people may regain a little more say-so 
over the debt burden to be handed down 
to their children and their children’s 
children.” 

The Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News ap- 
proves the “comprehensive and commend- 
able statute to regulate lobbyists,” and 
considers the bill as a whole “one of the 
best reforms to come out of the 79th 
Congress.” 

“This bill should have done away with 
the system of choosing committee chairmen 
according to length of service instead of 
their fitness for the job,” contends the 
Philadelphia Inquirer (Ind.) . “But perhaps 
this was too much to expect from Con- 
gress, which is so wedded to old traditions.” 

Terming the bill “the greatest forward 





——— 





stride in decades toward expediting the 
work of Congress,” the Newark (N.J) 
News (Ind.) nevertheless regards the $2,504) 
tax-free expense account as “pretty sleazy 
business.” The News adds: “The idea o 
pensions for elected officials 
tremely questionable.” 
“Perhaps members of Congress ought ty 
have their pay boosted,” says the Por 
Huron (Mich.) Times Herald (Ind.) .“Liy. 
ing expenses of lawmakers have  sky.f 
rocketed, too. And if one of them fails to 


is ex. 











—Herblock in Washington Post 


THE PIONEERS 


earn his increased pay, the voters can 
take the job away from him when his 
term runs out.” 

“It remains to be seen,” observes the 
San Antonio (Tex.) Express (Ind), 
“whether the $15,000 will attract $15,000 
men and women to the job.” 

The Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind) 
approves the salary increase, but argues 
that a pension “goes against the whole 
theory of rewards for legislative service.” 
Predicting “greater hesitancy to disappoint 
any group,” and “a currying of favor 
wherever possible in anticipation of the 
benefits of the pension,” the Argus fears “a 
serious deterioration in public service.” 

The Berkshire (Mass.) Evening Eagle 
(Ind.) finds passage of the bill “encourag- 
ing,” but warns: “Until merit and ability 
are recognized, Congress has a long way 
to go. As the program stands, Congress cat 
act faster and with far less duplication of 
effort than it can and does now; but tt 
won’t behave any better.” 
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Are any of your production 


problems included here? 











How fo get greater output from machine 
tools, meet requirements for better 
finishes on the work. 


How to reduce tool costs. 


The proper Gulf product 


may be the answer 


ws 


GULF LASUPAR CUTTING OIL has the characteristics 
needed to handle modern steels. 


GULF CUT-AID is the revolutionary new cutting oil 
for non-ferrous metals. 








How to avoid production delays caused by 
breakdowns and mechanical troubles. 


How to reduce maintenance expense. 


GULFCREST OIL for turbine lubrication . 

GULFGEM OIL for spindle lubrication 

GULF PRECISION GREASE for ball and roller bearings 
GULF E. P. LUBRICANTS for gears 








How fo obfain required physical properties 
in steels of lower alloy content. 


How to get more uniform hardness. 


GULF SUPER-QUENCH—has dual quenching power— 
in many cases achieves results unobtainable 
with conventional quenching oils. 








How to protect surplus tools and 


equipment against rust. 


GULF NO-RUST provides positive protection for ex- 
tended periods for both indoor and outdoor 
use. Many other types of rust preventives in 
the Gulf line. 








It will pay you to investigate these more 
efficient production and maintenance tools! 
Call in a Gulf Lubrication Service Engi- 
neer today and let him show you how they 





can help you increase output and reduce 
costs in every department of your plant, mine 
or quarry. Write, wire, or phone your nearest 


Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 
Boston - New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh » Atlanta 
New Orleans + Houston » Louisville + Toledo 


More than 400 quality oils 


and greases for industry 











The ablest assistant 
I ever hired is my 
VOICEWRITER! 


Says S. J. Ropinson 
Sales Manager 
NortH AMERICAN Lace Co. 
New York, N. Y. 











He is in and out of his office — on the go—all 
day long. 


Reports, instructions, correspondence make 
heavy demands on his time, too. 


He says he’d be lost without VOICE WRITING... 


Which lets him dictate, by himself, whenever 
the opportunity offers. 


You never have to match your time with a secretary’s when you dictate 
to the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER. You use hours you formerly 
spent waiting—and the other half of your “executive team” gets more done, 
too, with less effort. Want to prove it on your own work? Just phone 
Ediphone , your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, Dept. D-8, 
West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 
29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 


EDISON_ 
Electionic- 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N.- J. 
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—__ QUESTO — 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


In your opinion, are buyers’ strikes 
effective in combating abnormal price 
increases? 


Recent consumer resistance to the 
upsurge in prices has led to consider- 
able discussion of the effect buyers’ 
strikes would have on the national 
economy. Because of widespread inter- 
est in this subject, The United States 
News asked distributors, representa- } 
tives of the oil, meat and milk indus- 
tries, and others for their views. 

Answers appeared last week. Others 
are printed herewith. 


Gordon C. Corbaley 


New York, N.Y.; President, The American 
Institute of Food Distribution, Inc., 
answers: 

Temporarily, consumers will pay ab. 
surdly high prices for any food they have 
been unable to get. After this first demand, 
when they see this food available in retail 
stores, so many women will turn away from 
buying what they regard as excessively 
high-priced foods that this resistance will 
more effectively police prices than any 
Government order. 

Newspaper publicity about _ buyers’ 
strikes is awakening most wholesalers and 
retailers to the fact that prices of chains 
and supermarkets, which handle more than 
50 per cent of grocery distribution, will 
appreciably control retail food prices as 
fairly ample food supplies are available. 
Concern of wholesalers and retailers about 
maintaining sales volumes forces the com- 
petitive pricing, which is definitely com- 
mencing to bring excessive prices under 
control. 


E. G. McKeever 
New York, N.Y.; President, American Oil Co, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Buyers’ strikes are tempests in a teapot 
and are abortive. Abnormal prices will 
necessarily meet resistance. And if the 
natural laws of supply and demand are 
permitted to become operative, a proper 
economic equilibrium will be restored. In 
the interim, selfishness on the part of some 
will be irritating. 


O. A. Knight 


Fort Worth, Tex.; President, Oil Workers 
International Union (CIO), 
answers: 

Buyers’ strikes are definitely effective in 
combating abnormal price increases. This 
has been demonstrated throughout the 
nation in the recent period in which there 
has been no OPA. Consumers, spearheaded 
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— THIS IS WHY 
, = ago, automotive advertising in the 11 Western 


States used to be concentrated in metropolitan centers. 
Now it spreads out, in all Hometown Daily Newspapers 


strikes to cover this Primary Market, outside the six largest cities. 
I price A DV f RT | S i N G Motor Car manufacturers tested this plan thoroughly. 
Result — more cars sold. It will work the same for you. 


It just makes sense. 
the GOES INTO HOMETOWN 


ider- Let us show you how. 
yers’ DAILY NEWSPAPERS — 
onal 
nter- 
tates 
2nta- 

dus- . 


Hometown Daily Newspaper Publishers, 625 Market 
Street, San Francisco 5, California. 
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AUTOMOTIVE SALES 
IN THE HOMETOWN 


DAILY NEWSPAPER 
MARKET 
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“ of AUTOMOTIVE = 
SALES IN THE 
6 LARGEST CITIES 


737 OF THE AUTOMOTIVE 

; © SALES IN THE 11 WESTERN 
STATES ARE MADE IN THE HOMETOWN 

DAILY NEWSPAPER MARKET 
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‘Ya mean all we gotta do 
is just jump over that fence?” 


OU can’t blame our plug-ugly 

for being perturbed — he has 
run up against Cyclone Fence be- 
fore. His only hope for an easy 
haul is to find some other plant— 
maybe yours—that hasn’t yet in- 
stalled Cyclone protection. 

For long term security, you can’t 
beat Cyclone Chain Link Fence. 
Sturdy construction provides stami- 
na. Special design features keep 
gates from dragging or posts from 
getting out of alignment. Your 
fence stays tough, taut and true. 

Let us help you plan efficient 


protection for your own plant — 
there’s no obligation involved. 
We'll send you free, upon request, 
a copy of our fact book showing the 
many types of fence available to 
meet your special requirements. 

Or our trained engineers will be 
glad to assist you in making the 
most effective use of U-S-S Cyclone 
Fence and other Cyclone sate- 
guards for your property. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


















As 













Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E 86 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 


fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


Interested in Fencing: [ Industrial; [) School; 
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2uestion of the Week 


by organized labor, have refused to scab 
on one another by purchasing goods at 
inflationary prices. Mass protests and re. 
fusal to pay have met rent increases. 

No doubt, consumers have not bought 
appreciably less goods; rather, they have 
bought the lower-priced goods, allowing 
the skyward-bound to soar. Instead of 
eating beef, they have eaten macaronj 
and beans; margarine, instead of butter, 
They have bought low-priced clothes, jf 
any, and have refused to pay rent in. 
creases. 

But, if prices should stay up, consumers 
will eat less, wear fewer clothes, mostly 
patched, and crowd apartments and houses 
to reduce rents. The buyers’ strike is not 
just a principle. It’s a necessity, unavoid- 
able. If production takes a downward 
turn, it is only because producers prefer 
monopoly profits to greater production at 
lower prices. 





acetic 


Benjamin F. Castle 


Washington, D.C.; President, Milk Industry 
Foundation, 


answers: 

My answer is that buyers’ strikes are 
only temporarily effective. Buyers, by 
united action, can only temporarily alle- 
viate what is an effect and not a cause, 
Price increases are, of course, based on 
increases in labor and materials. Labor is 
said to be about 90 per cent of the cost 
of finished products. 

Average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing in the U. §S. 
have increased, as compared to 1939, about 
79 per cent (May, 1946). 

The cost of living, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index, has in- 
creased 32 per cent in the same period. 

Only greater man-hour production can 
reduce unit costs and hence permit lower 
prices in the market place. 


F. E. Mollin 


Chicago, Ill.; Executive Secretary, American 
National Livestock Association, 


answers: 

Undoubtedly limited buyers’ strikes, if 
honestly made as protest against unjusti- 
fiable high prices, would have some effect 
in leveling out prices on a sound and fair 
basis. If carried to extreme, and, I think 
there is real danger of abuse of this control 
method, it would tend to scare producers, 
and, in long run, defeat its own purpose. 
They come with poor grace from organized 
groups which have demanded special privi- 
leges for themselves in the shape of sharply 
higher wages, at the same time demanding 
that prices of the things they purchase 
must be held down. After all, production is 
the only cure for too-high prices, and any- 
thing that retards production is not a 
sound approach to the economic problems 
that beset us today. 
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“HIGHWAYS” keep pace 


es are e 
s by with motor transport progress 
cause, 
ed on For more than a quarter-century Highway trailer engineers 
bor is have prided themselves on building trailers ‘‘ahead of the 
e cost times.” They have made it their business to know the changing 
; " needs of motor transport, and to anticipate new developments 
uction % by pioneering trailer improvements all along the line. 
U. S. . ? . ames i ents - 
shui Today’s new Highway “Clippers” and ‘“Freightmasters 
are the proudest achievements of the modern Highway fac- 
o the tories. In easy handling, in operating economy, in ability to 
as in- stand up through extra years of hard service, we believe these 
od. latest Highways to be the finest trailers ever built. 
pies Remember that Highway Trailers are manufactured by 
Highway—not merely assembled. Write today for complete — tt 
information on Highway’s many points of superiority and pa a 
learn why it will pay to“‘let your next trailers be Highways.” © sen 
nerican HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 
General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin [N 
Factories at: Edgerton, Wis., Stoughton, Wis., Farmingdale, L. I, N. Y. 
ces, if Commercial Truck Trailers °¢ Earth Boring Machines 
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EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 








In Hercules Land are found 
many of the chemical ma- 
terials that help soap and 
disinfectant manufactur- 
ers to produce better, more economical 
aids to cleanliness and health. 

Hercules Land is the source of pure ter- 
penes, bases for highly effec- 0) 
tive, fragrant disinfectants. —p 
These terpenes serve as wet- ) 
ting agents in soap, extenders SS 
for soap, in commercial laun- 
dering, and in perfume bases. wal 
Hercules rosins and rosin derivatives are 
used in soap making and as emulsifiers in 
industrial cleaning compounds and house- 
hold cleaners. 

If you make soaps or disinfectants, it will 
pay you to know more 
about Hercules. The 
new 40-page book, 
“Hercules Products’’, 
describes the many 
chemical materials 
for industrial uses. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
975 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
/ FOR INDUSTRY 
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Weve Been Aslkeec]s 
HOW TO GET PRICE RELIEF 


New machinery now is set up to help 
businessmen in getting price adjustments 
or removal of price controls altogether. A 
Price Decontrol Board, with far-reaching 
powers, is beginning to operate. And in- 
dustry advisory committees are given a 
more prominent part in pressing for an 
end or easing of controls. 

Many businessmen, with price troubles, 
are uncertain how to go about getting 
price relief. They are confused on how to 
proceed under the new price-control law, 
and whether they should act individually 
or through an industry organization. Some 
of the questions raised in the minds of 
these businessmen are answered in what 
follows. 


How does a person go about getting 
price relief now? 

If an individual or his company is in need 
of a price adjustment, he can proceed in 
one of two ways. He can press for adjust- 
ment through the advisory committee for 
his industry, or he can act on his own. 
Where an entire industry has a good case 
for higher ceilings, faster action probably 
can be gotten through its advisory com- 
mittee. But in cases of individual hardship, 
where the entire industry is not likely to 
be given an increase, the individual may 
be able to get higher ceilings. 


How is relief obtained through ad- 
visory committees? 

Companies or individuals in an industry 
can ask their advisory committee to peti- 
tion the OPA, or the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the case of agricultural products, 
to raise or remove price ceilings. The per- 
son asking a committee to act should give 
complete details of his price difficulties, 
since the committee’s petition will be based 
upon the average costs, profits, etc., for 
that industry. 


Suppose there is no committee for 
an industry? 
Then members of that industry can ask 
OPA to appoint one. Where a substantial 
part of an industry asks for an advisory 
committee, OPA is required by law to 
name one. Most industries, however, al- 
ready are among those represented by the 
700 committees now operating. Names of 
the members can be obtained from regional 


offices of OPA. 


Where no advisory committee 1s operating 
within an industry, persons or com- 
panies in ‘that industry can ask for price 
adjustments. This is the case in auto- 
mobile «manufacturing where price ad- 
justments are made entirely on an in- 
dividual-company basis. In such cases, 
each company presents its own case on 
the basis of production costs, increased 


costs of materials and labor, and othe 
factors. 


When should relief be sought? Now, 
or later? 
Steps can be taken right now, either ind. 
vidually or through advisory committee 
But, in some cases, where OPA is require; 
to raise ceilings under the new Price Cop, 
trol Act, this will be done without waitin, 
for petitions from committees or individ. 


uals. One example of this is the order front 


Congress that OPA ease the price-absorp. 
tion squeeze on certain wholesalers and 
retailers. No application is needed here. 
as OPA must adjust these price ceiling 
within 30 days after the new control lay 
was passed. 


On the other hand, manufacturers, pro- 
ducers and processors who are entitled to 
relief under the new pricing formula jp 
the Price Control Act cannot count on 
adjustments until OPA is given data on 
their industry’s average production costs 
in 1940 and now; also data on profit mar. 
gins. Individual companies and operators 
in these industries can supply their com- 
mittees with the needed information. 


What about getting a price decon- 
trolled? 

In petitioning for decontrols, advisory 
committees also need information from 
their members on production costs, prices, 
etc. In the case of large industries, how- 
ever, the committees usually will depend 
upon data supplied by a group of com- 
panies that are considered typical. But 
any company or individual can ask his 
advisory committee to start proceedings 
for price decontrols. 


Who handles appeals to the Decon- 
trol Board? 

Industry advisory committees, rather than 
individuals, can ask the Price Decontrol 
Board to review decontrol decisions of 
OPA and the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Board has power to overrule these 
decisions. This Board, however, has no 
power to act on petitions for price adjust- 
ments. It is concerned entirely with de- 
controls, restoration of controls that have 
been dropped, and subsidy payments. Ap- 
peals from decisions on price adjustments 
can be taken only to the Emergency Court 
of Appeals by* advisory committees for 
manufacturing, producing and processing 
industries. 

What happens on commodities tem- 

porarily decontrolled? 

Here, too, industry advisory committees 
present arguments to the Price Decontrol 
Board for continuing decontrols beyond 
August 20. Some hearings will be held by 
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the Board next week, and advisory com- 
mittees are collecting information and ar- 
suments now to be presented at the hear- 
ings. If the Board takes no action, ceilings 
will be restored on August 21 on livestock, 
meat, dairy products, grains, soybeans and 
cottonseed, and hundreds of food items 
processed from these commodities. Price 
controls cannot be reinstated on poultry, 
eggs, petroleum and tobacco without spe- 
cific approval by the Board. Other com- 
modities, freed from price controls in the 
past OF future, cannot be placed back under 
ceilings Without written authorization from 
the Decontrol Board. 


How do retailers and wholesalers go 
about getting relief? 

Distributors also can act through their 
industry advisory committees, or they can 
fle individual petitions for price relief. 
Some of the price squeeze is taken off these 
groups by the new law, and they will 
be given early price adjustments by OPA. 
Some of these ceilings already have been 
revised to restore March 31, 1946, markup 
and discounts, or to reflect prewar profit 
margins. Where advisory committees do 
ask for higher ceilings, however, they will 
need data from individual members of 
their industry. 


How long does it take to get price 
relief? 

OPA or the Secretary of Agriculture has 
up to 40 days to act upon a petition for 
removal of controls filed by an industry 
advisory committee. Here is how it works: 
Within 15 days after receiving a petition, 
OPA or the Secretary must either approve 
or give reasons for refusing. Within the 
next 10 days a public hearing must be 
held. And then, within 15 days after the 
hearing, a ruling must be given. After that, 
the advisory committee has 30 days to ask 
the Decontrol Board for a review. No 
time limit is put upon deliberations of the 
Board, other than to act as soon as pos- 
sible in reaching decisions. 


Petitions for higher ceilings, filed by a 
manufacturing, producing or processing in- 
dustry, must be acted upon by OPA or 
the Secretary of Agriculture within 60 days. 
But, because of the time required to pre- 
pare such petitions, it may be several 
months before some of these adjustments 
are made. In some industries, advisory 
committees already are collecting statistics 
to be used in seeking higher ceilings. 


What about rent increases? 

Rent adjustments in rent-control areas are 
made on an individual basis, and some 
increases are being granted. Landlords can 
fle applications for higher ceilings with 
rent-control offices for their areas. These 
applications must show individual hard- 
ship, and can take into consideration such 
items as higher taxes and higher main- 
tenance costs. Landlords who have been 
denied higher rent ceilings can take appeals 
to regional OPA offices. 
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( ¥ aylord now offers 
its customers a new 
and exclusive advan- 
tage—the proven sales-building results 
of Quanta-Color—Nature’s Own Color 
Harmony System. 


In warehouses, on trucks, in stores—your 
packages will boast a new distinction, 


Write to the Color Service 
Bureau of Gaylord Container 
Corporation, St. Louis, Missouri, 
for complete details. 





CORRUGATED AND SOLID @ 
FIBRE BOXES 


FOLDING CARTONS @ 


KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS @ 


KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES @- 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES ° 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS + 


FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York + Chicago e San Francisco « Atlanta » New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis 
Dallas « Jacksonville *« Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Detroit 
Cincinnati « Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Greenville « Portland « St. Louis 
San Antonio « Memphis e Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Weslaco 
Chattanooga « New Haven « Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter 
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Speciall Report 


Disposal of property costing 
this country $3,600,000,000 
for billion in credit and cash 


Vast amounts of U.S. war goods and 


heavy equipment are being used to re- 
habilitate war-wrecked areas all over the 


world. These surplus goods and equip- 
ment abroad, which cost American tax- 
payers more than $6,000.000,000, are being 
supplied to foreign governments on credit 
and at a fraction of cost. They are being 
used to get Allied economies back on their 
feet again, and are furnished in much the 
same way as were Lend-Lease materials 
during the war. 

Nearly every passenger and cargo air 
line in the world is operating at least in 
part with American surplus equipment. 
U.S. railroad trains, boats, docks and pipe 
lines are being sold at bargain prices to 
get foreign transportation networks back 
into operation. Construction equipment is 
being transferred from Army _ stocks 
abroad. And from war stocks in the United 
States, food, clothing and medicines are 
being sold for emergency use in other 
lands. 

Millions of items ranging from complete 
airports to second-hand truck tires, their 
original cost $3,612,177,000, have been 
sold to foreign buyers, most of them on 
credit. About $2,551,000,000 in United 


States surplus goods abroad still is 
available. 

U.S. goods supplied to buyers abroad 
include such items as these: 

Boats are being sold in large numbers 
in the Far East, where water transporta- 
tion was badly disrupted. Nearly 1,800 
launches, patrol boats, landing craft, 
barges, tankers and tugs have been turned 
over to foreign customers. 

Restoration of interisland shipping in 
the Philippines and inland water trans- 
portation in China is under way with the 
help of these craft. 

Aircraft and airports. About 3,770 sur- 
plus airpJanes have been sold or leased to 
foreign ajr lines, governments and _ indi- 
viduals. Of this number, 2,407 were twin 
and four-engine transports, some of which 
are being used by every regular scheduled 
air line outside of this country. 

Twenty-five airports and airbases, 
largely at strategig points in Europe and 
North Africa and built at a cost of $13,- 
899,000, have been sold for a total of 
$1,097,000. An additional 48 airports and 
bases were disposed of with no return 
except agreements permitting their use 
by some U.S. planes. 

Land transportation facilities, including 
locomotives, freight cars, trucks and repair 


equipment—original cost, $46,031,000— 
have been sold, largely to European 
governments, Thirty installations that 
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| What War Surpluses Abroad 


Cost United States 
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= extensive research on a topic of oyp. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


U.S. WAR SURPLUS AS PEACE AID: 
BENEFITS FOR BUYERS ABROAD 


Planes, Trains, Ships, Goods That Help Nations Toward Normal Life 


ooo °$50,000,000 


article represents the result of gp 


used to speed supplies to the war front 
are involved. Foreign customers _ paid 
$2,336,000. 

Hospitals and hospital facilities, includ. 
ing 10 large installations in Europe an 
the Philippines, have been sold for $714, 
000, a sixth of their original cost. 

Seaports, wharves and docks built or 
reconstructed by United States engineers 
in wartime have been sold in gi 
European and African port areas for 
$2,175,000. In addition, the rebuilt port 
of Cherbourg was returned to France under 
a bulk-sale agreement after having its 
cargo capacity multiplied several times 
over prewar. This port was improved at 
a cost of $15,000,000, including construc. 
tion of 630,000 square feet of new wharves 
and quays. 

Camps, barracks and cantonments, 
largely suitable for civilian housing, were 
the biggest United States installations 
sold abroad. Sixty-five of them, built by 
the Army at a cost of $47,126,000, have 
been sold for about $5,229,000. Most are 
in Europe. 

Storage facilities account for another 
23 American installations supplied to 
foreign governments and firms. These 
structures were put up for $12,571,000 and 
sold for $2,006,000. 

Such items as these, together with hun- 
dreds of smaller categories involved in 
bulk sales to the United Kingdom, to 
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France and to India, have been sold 
for cash or credit totaling $1,009,- 
9g2,000—less than a third of their war- 
time costs. 

Who gets these goods may be seen 
in the list of 27 nations now authorized 
to receive dollar credits for purchase of 
U.S. surplus property. These nations 
range alphabetically from Austria to 
Uruguay, and represent every degree of 
need. The major foreign customers for 
surpluses follow: 

France, given a $300,000,000 credit, al- 
ready has bought most of the American 
property there. In addition to the rebuilt 
port of Cherbourg, about $10,000,000 of 
new construction and repairs comes under 
French ownership in Marseilles, Rouen 
and Le Havre. Fifteen complete Army 
camps in Le Havre, with almost all of 
their equipment, go to the French. 

Other U.S. items include airfields, 
camps, hospitals, port facilities, machine 
shops, supply dumps and communications 
systems, as well as a major pipe line built 
by American engineers. 
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—Foreign Liquidation Commission 
SURPLUS TIRES IN INDIA 
Returns were a fraction of costs 


Britain received title to virtually all 
American property there, including camps, 
stock piles of food, equipment and sup- 
plies, and other items to a total cost of 
$6,033,000,000. 

All of it went in a bulk sale for 10.7 
per cent of that amount. Much of this 
property was military, such as 118,000 
tons of ammunition and vast amounts of 
guns and ordnance equipment. 

ltaly is dependent for her rehabilitation 
largely on American surplus goods—priced 
to Italy at $87,000,000. Without the loco- 
motives, freight cars and other equipment 
which the U.S. has supplied at about 52 
per cent of cost, Italy would be unable to 
operate a single railroad. Some 150 U.S. 
planes also are being used to restore 
ltalian transportation lines. And huge 
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INVISIBLE BASE 
that holds things a place... 


Another contribution to modern packaging by U.S.E. Now the trans- 


parent acetate box is really transparent from top to bottom and side to 
side. Customer sees through the box in any direction — no part of your 
product or package need be hidden in order to obtain security. The 
captive bottom is also clear, transparent acetate, died out to hold the 
merchandise. 

Let us show you how this captivating idea can capture more sales 


for your merchandise. 


Whatever your packaging problems, you will get a head start on their solution 
by sending today for the U.S.E. Packaging Check Sheet. We'll send it to you 
free in the U.S.E. Envelope Analyzer Kit, which also contains check sheets on 
Mailing and Business Systems. 






UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


14 Divisions from Coast fo Coast 


USE 







KELLOGG CONTAINER 


DIVISION 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASS. 
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Special Report 
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quantities of American naval harbor equip. 
ment serve the civilian sea traffic at 


Naples. 
India, which has made a bulk purchase 
of this country’s surplus equipment, re. 


ceives mostly vehicles, heavy machinery, 


medical supplies, planes and plane parts, 
all badly needed to industrialize that 
nation. 


Egypt has been given the multimillion. 


] N T va & e e R T i L & 5 re) I L — dollar U.S. wartime base near Cairo, with 


an agreement permitting its use by Amer. 


OF THE GREAT SOUT EST “= | jcan civil and military planes, and has G 





agreed to pay about $10,000,000 for re. 
maining Army and Navy installations and 
equipment still there. 

Philippine rehabilitation is gaining mo. 
mentum almost entirely by the use of U.S, 
surplus property, particularly the 10,000 
military vehicles supplied to the new re. 
public. Jeeps, weapons carriers, station 
wagons, command cars and Army trucks, 
all have been converted into passenger 
vehicles. Other major American _ items 
being used to rebuild the Philippine econ- 
omy include ocean-going ships, food in the 
form of standard Army rations, medical 
supplies, hospitals, sawmills, petroleum 
products and Army tents. 

Moreover, U.S. rolling stock has been 
used to rehabilitate the Manila Railroad 
Co., and spacious Army C-47s are being 
flown by both Philippine air lines. In all, 
more than $50,000,000 worth of excess 
Army property has been sold in the 
Manila area alone. 

‘Canada, too, is getting a postwar boost 
with the purchase of surpluses that cost 
the United States $59,000,000 and went 


» 





Profit-making plants are springing up in the fertile soil of the Texas- for $12,000,000. Included are installations, 
Louisiana Southwest area served by the Texas and Pacific Railway. stores and equipment located along the 
Nowhere else in America can there be found such a combination of Alaska Highway and the Northwest 
advantageous production factors. Sites cost less... new plants cost staging route; wartime weather stations 
less to build... year ’round operating expenses are lower. in Northeastern Canada, air and naval 
A location in Texas or Louisiana on the Texas and Pacific line is your installations, radio and engineering equip- 
key to trade with Mexico, South America, and the world, and places ment, fuel, stocks of leather and textiles, 
you in the strategic center of the high-buying power of the Great _ and machinery. 
Southwest. These and the dozens of other nations 
W. G. Vollmer buying up America’s surplus property 
President abroad are mostly customers at bulk 
sales, where everything from eyeglasses 
CHECK TESe wenn ADVANTAGES: FOR INFORMATION ABOUT PLANT to spare locomotives a sold in one 
Unrivalled transportation facilities © Year awe THE TEXAS AND batch. The average return is 18.7 per 
round temperate climate ® Low-cost electric : : You 
power © Abundant natural gas ® Industrial Write or phone R. C. Griffith, Land and cent of cost. Other nations are buying 
water ® Labor with war-sharpened skills @ So ae en's tae ee individual items that they need, paying [| Near 
Great stores of undeveloped resources © Good = quiries will be kept confidential. an average of 40.6 per cent of the orig- large 
schools, inal cost. mine 
How payments are made depends on | lumt 


whether goods are bought in bulk, as well —su 


T E X A Ss A N D ad A Cc i e i C ie Y. as on the financial position of the buyer. have 


the Red Diamond route ==. | Payments were made thus to the State A 
Department’s Foreign Liquidation Com- duct 


187) » DIAMOND JUBILEE - 1946 75 years of service mission prior to July. dian 
7 ot “ Cash in dollars was paid to the extent 

of $221,000,000. 
Cash in foreign currency was author- G 





ized in cases amounting to $77,000,000, 

one third of the dollar payments. 
Dollar credits were advanced for for- 

eign customers to the extent of $553,000,- 
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Look at 


Greater New Orleans 


through 


the eyes of.... 





.... the Sales Manager 


ae . 
You see markets... rich markets... world markets. 


Within 200 miles of New Orleans—12,500,000 people with 
$10,000,000,000 annual income. 


To the south—Latin America, whose businessmen share our 
Latin tradition and like to do business with New Orleans. 
They appreciate the facilities of our International House and 
International Trade Mart—unique in the nation. 


With eight miles of steel and concrete wharves, complete 
banking and export facilities, this second port in the U. S. A. 
enables you to tap new expanding markets of all the world. 











.... the Vice-President in 
charge of Manufacturing 


You see abundant raw products near New Orleans. 


Nearby are petroleum and natural gas, some of the world’s 
largest sulphur and salt deposits, limestone, lignite, and other 
minerals) Near New Orleans, over a billion board feet of 
lumber is cut annually. And this area’s agricultural products 
—sugar cane, rice, sweet potatoes, cotton, tung, soy beans— 
have chemurgic value for newest manufactured products. 


In addition, New Orleans has loyal labor (with a high pro- 
ductive record), economical electric power, and an equable 
climate that promotes efficiency. 


Greater New Orleans 


Gives Your Plant the 3 Essentials for Profit— 





.... the Traffic Manager 


You see cost-cutting transportation in New Orleans, 


Seven major airlines, (in addition to air-freight lines), use New 
Orleans’ Moisant Airport—the nation’s largest. Low rail and 
barge rates to all points in the Mississippi Valley give sub- 
stantial savings. Steamship lines reach to all parts of the 
world. And motor freight lines supplement New Orleans’ 
other unique transportation facilities. 


YOU ARE INVITED. ..to write for full and confidential information 
about Greater New Orleans, specifically applicable to your busi- 
ness and fo the location of your plant here. Address New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, or GREATER NEW ORLEANS, INC., 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA. 
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Toledo Automatic Batch Control in 
the Westinghouse Fluorescent Tube 
Plant at Fairmont, W. Virginia. 


Fash 


TAKES THE GUESS-AND-GAMBLE 
OUT OF INGREDIENT WEIGHING 


Batching is Big Business in chemical plants. Tons of 
multiple ingredients must be blended accurately, to 
provide a uniform end product. Volume production 







e 
000 


requires high speed accumulation of batch units. 
Toledo Scales with Electronic Controls provide 
both accuracy and speed in batching glass, rubber, drug, 
plastic and like chemical products. Their performance 
has been proved in War, and prewar, production. 


They Cut Costs and Control Quality. 


AN IDEA “Background” is for idea men looking for solutions to 
force-measuring problems. Not a catalog. A copy will 
be sent free (without sales solicitation). Toledo Scale 


Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 











Special Kepor 
000, or more than two and one-half times 
the amount of dollar cash payments. 
Foreign-currency credits were extended 
to cover only $23,000,000 of surplus sales, 
Other benefits used in payment for 
American goods abroad include trade con. 
cessions, commercial-aviation agreements 
—principally landing rights—cancellation 
of claims against this country by foreign 
governments or their nationals, and agree. 
ments providing for scholarships and other 
cultural exchanges with foreign nations, 
Payment for goods made in U.S. during 
wartime and being sold to foreign cus. 
tomers, then, is largely in the form of credit 
for future goods, services and_ privileges 
from the other countries. About 68 per cent 
of surplus sales abroad thus far are for this 











THOMAS McCABE 
..- more credit than cash 


form of credit, according to Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner Thomas Me- 
Cabe. Total credit loans authorized to other 
nations amount to about $1,000.000,000. 

Returns from many of these credit ar- 
rangements are to finance a system of 
exchange scholarships. Expenses of Amer- 
ican students studying abroad and trans- 
portation of foreign students to U.S. will 
come out of this fund, after agreements are 
made with the countries involved. Veter- 
ans are to have preference as applicants 
for these scholarships, and quotas will be 
set up for geographical areas. 

Lend-Lease for peace. The billions of 
dollars’ worth of supplies, equipment and 
installations paid for by U.S. taxpayers 
and shipped abroad are being used largely 
as peacetime Lend-Lease to rehabilitate 
nations disrupted by war. More than half 
of the U.S. salable surplus has been dis- 
posed ‘of already, most of it for credit. Its 
use will go far toward getting the world 
back into shape for normal business. 
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Why must sleeping car passengers 
put up with “rolling tenements”? 


9 Out of Every 10 Sleeping Cars Now in Service 
Belong in Museums! What Can Be Done About It? 


ale who ever takes an overnight 
train trip owes it to himself to read 
these facts: 


The average age of the 6,800 sleeping 
cars now in operation is almost 22 years. 
Nearly 25% of them were built before 
the first world war. (Would you expect 
a comfortable ride in an automobile 
built between 1910 and 1915?) 


Compared to really modern sleepers, 
these old cars are as out of date as high 
button shoes! And to ride in these jit- 
tering tenements on wheels, 25 to 35 years 
of age, the traveler pays a premium fare. 
Jsit any wonder railroads are losing busie 
ness to the airways and the highways? 


What’s the Reason? 


Don’t think this situation is due to the 
war. It existed long before the war. Only 
900 sleeping cars—a mere 13% of those 
now on the rails—were built in the last 
l6 years, and less than 9% are of modern 
lightweight design. 


With over 6,000 new sleepers needed, 
only 764 had been ordered as of June 1. 
These were ordered in small lots of varied 
design by 25 big railroads for their own 
we. (More than 30 other roads that 
operate sleeper service did not have a 
single sleeping car on order!) 


Not only does this piecemeal method of 
buying mean that the new cars will be 
ilfitted for through service; it is one of 
the principal reasons why they will cost 
four times as much per pound to build 
4 an automobile. 


Since last September, the C & O has 
tied in vain to get other railroads to 
agree on sleepers of standardized designs 
and to place sufficient orders so that all 
nilroads can gain the economies of mass 
production. 





Our efforts have been given no encour- 
agement. We are tired of waiting and so 
are the travelers we serve. Apparently, 
the only way the C & O can get modern 
sleepers is to have its own built! 


We Will Wait No Longer! 


We of the C & O lines will not sit by idly 
while our night passengers travel in 
outdated rolling tenements. We are now 
inviting bids from manufacturers on 
enough modern sleeping cars to replace 
every sleeper on our lines, with a 
substantial margin to spare. 


We have taken this step, independently, 
with great reluctance. To supply our own 
sleeping equipment, it is necessary to buy 
not only enough cars to meet our routine 
requirements — but with no pool of 
modern equipment to call upon, we must 
also provide for seasonal and other peaks. 


This is not the most economical way to 
secure modern sleeping car service. But, 


as far as we can see, it is the only way 
open to us. 


The C & O Repeats Its Offer! 


The present situation is plain bad busi- 
ness. People want modern equipment, 
They have shown themselves eager to 
travel on the railroads that provide it. 
Even before the war, new lightweight 
streamliners were packed to capacity on 
routes where their old-fashioned prede- 
cessors had traveled half empty. 


The demand for travel accommodations 
has never been greater than it is today- 
Yet ancient sleeping cars still clutter up 
the rails while the airways and highways 
shine with new models. It doesn’t make 
sense! 


The need is self-evident for an effi- 
cient, new sleeping car operating 
company which can and will buy modern 
cars competitively in quantity and serv- 
ice them economically. The past record 
of America’s only sleeping car operating 
company offers little encouragement 
that it will fill these needs. We will 
gladly release all the new cars we pur- 
chase to any independently operated 
pool that will demonstrate an interest 
in making modern sleeping car equip- 
ment available to all railroads, at 
reasonable cost. If the other roads will 
do as much, it should be easily possible 
to attain this objective. 


What roads will co-operate in this 
drive to give the traveler better service 
at lower cost? 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Lines 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 











SPEEDING TAX-REFUND ACTION 


How New Excess Profits Council of 15 Experts Will Operate 


Emphasis on field work 
and voluntary settlements. 
Promise of prompt review 


Quicker action on the claims of U. S. 
businessmen for billions of dollars in ex- 
cess-profits tax refunds is promised now 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. To 
deliver on that promise is the job of the 
Bureau’s new Excess Profits Tax Council, 
which hereafter is to oversee the whole 
refunding operation. 

This shift in organization signals a new, 
faster and more liberal approach to a 
problem that, for three years, has stumped 
the Bureau’s Washington and field staffs. 
Now the problem goes to a Council of 15 
experts headed by Charles D. Hamel, 
Washington lawyer, and the Bureau is 
ready to back up and start all over again. 

Expectations. As the Council gets set 
to tackle the refunding job, these things 
are clear: 

Cost to the Government is not to be a 
controlling factor in making decisions. 

Field action is to be the important 
thing. Decisions made by committees of 
specialists throughout the country are 
rarely to be overturned in Washington. 

Voluntary settlements, on a basis ac- 
ceptable to both the taxpayer and the 
Bureau, are to be sought. 

Prompt review of these settlements is 
promised. 





EXCESS PROFITS TAX COUNCIL: Left to right, seated: R. C. Hall, Morton P. Fischer, Charles P. Smith, Charles D. Hamel, 
Chairman; Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., Commissioner of Internal Revenue; Henry J. Merry, W. L. Kumler. Standing: Eric L, Kohler, 
William B. Paul, Harold A. Eppston, Peter G. Evans, Frederic D. Utley, Charles R. Johnston, Donald Myrick, Henry J. 


Donnelly, Jr., Clifford W. Stowe. 
54 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Full co-operation with taxpayers, even 
to the extent of offering advice on what is 
and what isn’t a good ground for claiming 
a refund, is to be encouraged. 

Past rulings by the Bureau are not to be 
binding on the Council. This means that 
the whole question of who gets refunds and 
who doesn’t is wide open again. 

The background, briefly, is this: 

The period 1936-39 was taken as the 
normal period for purposes of determining 
the earnings subject to the wartime excess- 
profits tax. However, Congress recognized 
that there were some firms which, because 
of unusual circumstances, could properly 
claim that their earnings during those 
years were less than normal. Therefore, in 
Section 722 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
a system of refunds for these companies 
was authorized. 

The big job is to define the grounds 
upon which businesses can claim that the 
period 1936-39 was not normal. Many 
such grounds are open to the claimant— 
strikes, floods, fires, various temporary 
economic circumstances, changes in the 
character of the business, and others. But 
the law is vague on the application of 
these factors to specific businesses. On 
the basis of individual cases, the Council 
must set up a system of rules. 

The Council faces a tremendous case 
load. Already, 18,000 firms have filed 
40,000 claims asking for more than $4,000,- 
000,000, and these claims are expected to 


double by the time the statute of limits. 
tions puts a stop to filing of claims in 1954 
Twenty-six corporations now have clain 
totaling over $1,000,000,000. 

Some of the claims already filed ay 
found to be without any merit. The jo 
of weeding these out has taken much of 
the Bureau’s time so far, 

This is one of the reasons why, in thre 
years, the Bureau has got virtually no 
where with the refunding job. All told 
only 1,200 claims have been decided. 
About 600 have been appealed to the U.§, 
Tax Court, and 400 are still there, 0f 
$4,000,000,000 already asked in refunds, 
the Bureau has paid out only about 
$6,000,000. 

This explains why Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue Joseph D. Nunan, Jr, 
now sets up a new agency to handle noth. 
ing but claims under Section 722 and gives 
it final authority. 

The Excess Profits Tax Council is 
composed of 15 tax specialists, five from 
the Bureau’s own staff and 10 from out- 
side. Of the 10 outsiders, nine are tax 
lawyers or accountants or both, and the 
tenth is an economist and former banker, 
Two are former judges of the U.S. Board 
of Tax Appeals (now the U.S. Tax Court), 

Mr. Hamel was the first Chairman of 
the Board of Tax Appeals. For the last 21 
years he has practiced law in Washington. 
Thus, Mr. Hamel and nine other Council 
members can be expected to bring the 
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“outsider’s” viewpoint to the task of de- 
ciding refund claims. 

The Council’s policies are now being 
formed and cannot yet be stated in exact 
terms. However, out of the preliminary 
talking and planning of the members and 
the Bureau staff, it is possible to deter- 
mine the broad outlines some of these 
policies are likely to take. 

The amount of money involved in any 
individual claim is not to govern the Coun- 
cil’s attitude. Field agents are to be in- 
structed to forget the cost to the Govern- 
ment and decide each case strictly on the 
basis of facts and law. They are to be told 
that, if a claimant is properly entitled to 
$10,000,000, he should get $10,000,000. By 
the same token, the Council is to say that 
small claims are entitled to the same minute 
examination that big claims get. 

Greater reliance on field findings is 
to be expected, once the refunding opera- 
tion gets going. The case load is so big 
that Mr. Hamel believes all the ground- 
work, everything except policy decisions 
and top-level review, must be shifted to 
the field, else the Bureau will never work 
itself out of the refunding job. 

Also, he feels that field agents are better 
qualified to judge local situations than are 
members of the Council or Bureau staff in 
Washington. He thinks the Council, except 
in matters of policy and iaw, should go 
slowly about reversing field findings, espe- 
cially in cases where field agents and tax- 
payers agree on the basis of settlement. 

What this means to a claimant is that 
the place to win his case is in the .local 
revenue office. If he fails there, the odds 
will be against him when he appeals to 
the Council, 

A helpful attitude toward claimants is 
to be insisted upon. Field agents are to be 
reminded that they have a responsibility to 
the claimant as well as to the Government, 
and that it is not their primary business 
to save money for the Government. They 
are to be instructed to co-operate fully 
with taxpayers, giving them all the infor- 
mation and suggestions they can on what 
constitutes a good claim and what doesn’t. 

A showing of hardship by reason of 
having paid an excess-profits tax is not to be 
necessary. If a company can show that its 
1936-39 earnings were less than normal, 
that is all it takes. That will be true even 
though the company admits that, after 
paying the excess-profits tax, it still had a 
substantial profit left. Likewise, a company 
isnot necessarily entitled to a refund mere- 
ly because it can show hardship under the 
excess-profits tax. 

Prompt review of cases in which tax- 
payers and field agents have agreed on a 
basis of settlement can be expected here- 
after. There are cases of this kind that have 
been in the Bureau offices in Washington 
for months, waiting for final approval of 
the settlements. These cases are to be 
handled by the Council as one of its first 
duties, and, hereafter, the rule will be that 
no field settlement carrying agreements by 
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CREDIT 


AVE you been lulled into a false 

sense of security . . . by the war- 
time drop in business failures and 
credit losses? Such a drop is natural in 
a war-supported economy . . . but get 
your guard up now. 


Don’t misunderstand us. This is no 
prediction of depression. The outlook 
for business is highly promising .. . yet 
it’s logical to expect an increase in 
credit casualities. 


Competition is on the increase... 
and getting tougher. Small companies 
grown stronger on war earnings are 
challenging former leaders. New prod- 
ucts born of wartime developments 
threaten long-established lines. New 
businesses are springing up. And in this 
struggle for civilian dollars some come 
panies are going to lose out .. . and 
some of them may be your customers. 

After World War I business faced the 
same general conditions that prevail 
now—labor disputes, prolonged strikes, 
higher wages, rising prices, increasing 
competition. And what happened then? 
Business failures;jumped and current 


( 53" Year ) 
AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


OF New YORK 
e 2 
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OFFICES 


DON’T SAY 
YOU WEREN’T WARNED ABOUT 


Read the facts below eee 
then send for this book 
on *‘Credit Loss Control’’ 







LOSSES 







liabilities of failures shot up to 553% 
of the 1919 total in just two years. 


Will that happen again . . . in this 
new period of postwar readjustment? 
No one knows. That’s why manufac- 
turers and wholesalers in over 150 lines 
of business now carry American Credit 
Insurance . . . which GUARANTEES 
PAYMENT of accounts receivable for 
goods shipped . . . pays you when 
your customers can’t. 


And that’s why ... right now ... you 
should send for our book on “CREDIT 
LOSS CONTROL.” This timely book 
charts the rise in business failures after 
World War I... presents actual credit 
history and actual credit loss cases... 
shows how you can safeguard your 
accounts receivable and your profits 
through the uncertain months and 
years ahead. No charge. No obligation. 
For a copy address: American Credit 
Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 44, First National Bank Build- 
ing, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


American 


Credit Insurance 


pays you when 


your customers can*t 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Athome..in Washington 


The way to know a business is to live with it. The 
same is true of government. 

Bridging the gap between Washington and 
the financial executives of national corporations 
is an important part 
of our work. On 
receipt of word 
from you, we shall 
be glad to tell you 
why we believe it 
would be worth 


while to make this 





bank your Washing- 
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Daniel W. Bell, President Washington, D.C. 
Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. Federal Reserve System 











Russian Attache 
Says Touché 


**Ah Tovaritch, this Bacardi and Soda 
has melted my heart! And to think I once 
enjoyed vodka!” The attaché has a good 
. Bacardi is unequaled the world over 
for delicious delicacy and lightness, 
for subtly rich flavor and bouquet. 
a ; Let credit be given to Bacardi’s secret 
83-year-old formula, which made 


Bacardi the original light-bodied rum. 


As Gospodin the Attaché 


so fervently points out— 


BACARDI 


all nations agree — 


Should someone attempt to slip over anything else but Bacardi— 
banish him to Siberia! 


RUM ... 89 Proof. Bacardi Imports, Inc., New York 
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Dinauce Week 


both the revenue agent and the taxpayer 
shall be held up longer than two weeks 
waiting for a Washington decision. 

Voluntary settlements between the tax. 
payer and the Bureau will be encouraged. 
This is regarded as the fastest and most 
satisfactory way to get the job done. More 
and more, as yardsticks are established by 
the Council, settlements by agreement will 
become possible. 

Lawsuits are to be avoided wherever 
possible. Heretofore, it has been Bureau 
policy to get cases into the Tax Court to 
test controversial rulings. Now, to speed 
things along, the effort will be to keep out 
of the Court. Even though the Tax Court 
is the sole and final arbiter in cases involy- 
ing Section 722, litigation is a long and 
tedious process. 

Cases already in the Tax Court will be 
held up long enough to give field agents 
another chance to settle them without trial, 
There are about 400 of these cases. 

New procedures on cases under Sec- 
tion 722 are being established. These 
changes are made with the idea of setting 
broad policies in Washington and gradually 
shifting all investigation and groundwork 
to the field. 

In Washington, the Council is to start 
out by rewriting portions of the Bureau’s 
Bulletin on Section 722, a widely challenged 
set of ground rules issued in 1944. These 
rewritten portions, to be offered as a guide 
to field agents and not as gospel, are in- 
tended to provide the basis for immediate 
field work on some cases that now are 
held up because of uncertainty about Bu- 
reau policy. 

Guinea-pig cases to be decided by the 
Council after hearings will provide the 
basis for further revision of the Bulletin in 
the future. The idea is that the Council, be- 
ginning about September 1, will start con- 
sidering cases involving disputed points 
which, when decided, will guide field action 
on many other cases. 

All cases will be reviewed by the Council, 
and, if the taxpayer wants a hearing, he will 
get it. Decisions based on established prin- 
ciples, unless the taxpayer is dissatisfied, 
will be handled pretty much as routine. 
The main reason for reviewing them will 
be to keep records on them. 

Also, any taxpayer whose claim was de- 
nied by the Bureau before the Council took 
over cases under Section 722 will be per- 
mitted to reopen his case. 

For many of its hearings and investiga- 
tions, the Council will divide into groups, 
probably into groups of three. These sec- 
tions of the Council are expected to spe- 
cialize in the tax problems of certain 
industries. For example, one group may 
specialize on the textile industry, another 
on the office-machinery industry, another 
on the furniture industry. Also, some will 
specialize on the problems of certain areas 
of the country. For example, one member 
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ADVERTISING IS NEWS... No. 14 tn a series 


Advertising news is important news—important to the 
men and women who buy your product. The day of 
pig in a poke buying is gone. You are selling to an in- 
formed market. From the smallest item to the largest— 
the purchaser demands reliable information. And there 
is nO more effective and economical method of spread - 
ing reliable information quickly than by advertising. 


A circulation which has grown from 7,000 to 250,000 proves that 
our own customers—our subscribers—also need reliable informa- 
tion. Pig in a poke reading on national affairs is a thing of the 
past among intelligent people. The success of every man engaged 
in Business, Government or the Professions, depends on factual, 
trustworthy information as reported and analyzed every week 
in The United States News. That’s why more than 450 of America’s 


leading companies use the advertising pages of your magazine. 





DANIEL W. ASHLEY 


Vice President in Charge of Advertising 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y¥e 





Read by more than 1,000,000 important men and women every week 
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fl PEERLESS 


Centrifugal 
PUMPS 


(FORMERLY DAYTON-DOWD) 
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oe Fu % 
INDUSTRIAL USES 


CAPACITIES TO 60,000 G.P.M. 
A COMPLETE RANGE OF 
SIZES AND TYPES 


PEERLESS TYPE “A” 


FOR GENERAL PURPOSE PUMPING 





Split Case; Single-stage; 
double suction; sizes: from 8” to 
42”; capacities: up to 60,000 g. p.m. 
PEERLESS BOILER FEED 

TYPE “B” PUMP 





Designed particularly for boiler feed, 
oil refinery and pipe line service. 
Pressure: to 700 Ibs.; sizes: 214”, 3” 
and 4”. Multi-stage, automatically 
balanced type. 


Peerless Centrifugal pumps are 
adapted for use in a wide variety of 
services including municipal, paper 
mill, sugar mill, mining, filtration, 
irrigation, chemical processing, 
food and refrigeration uses. Descrip- 
tive engineering bulletins available. 


Distributors in all principal cities 





PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


CANTON 6, OHIO e QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
LOS ANGELES 31, CALIFORNIA 











FDinance Week 


already is studying the situation of the 
Great Plains drought area, where many 
taxpayers contend their profits were ab- 
normally low because of drought during 
the base period. 

Cases now before the Bureau’s regular 
staff in Washington will be divided into two 
groups. The ones already nearing com- 
pletion will stay with the regular staff until 
they are finished, and then will be referred 
to the Council for review. The ones in 
earlier stages of consideration will be sent 
to field committees. 

In the field, special committees will be 
set up to deal with claims under Section 
722. These committees, one in each field 
division of the Bureau’s Income Tax Unit, 
will do the investigating, consult with the 
taxpayer, and make recommendations to 
the Council. 

Such a field committee corresponds to a 
lower court, and the taxpayer is to be 
expected to develop his case fully be- 
fore the committee. It is made clear by 
the Council that it will not consider facts 
that have not been placed before the 
field committee. 

A taxpayer who does not develop his case 
fully before the field committee, therefore, 
will not have an opportunity to do so be- 
fore the Council. If he offers the Council 
information he has not given to the com- 
mittee, his case probably will be sent back 
to the field for further study. 

The field committees will be composed 
of specialists on Section 722. They will 
operate under the administrative control 
of field revenue agents in charge, but 
under the technical supervision of the 
Council in Washington. A committee mem- 
ber will direct the field examination of 
each claim. 

Many taxpayers have filed fragmentary 
claims which leave out so much essential 
information that they cannot serve as the 
basis for determining whether refunds are 
due. Taxpayers who have filed such claims 
are advised by the Bureau to complete 
them at once. This is especially important 
since field committees will be instructed to 
go through their files and dispose of all 
remaining claims that have no merit. 

The outlook, if the Council and the 
field committees deliver on their promises, 
is for a faster and more systematic treat- 
ment of claims under Section 722. At best, 
the Bureau will be handling these claims 
for several years, because the last of them 
will not be filed before 1950. But, when the 
Council’s job is done in 1948, as it is sup- 
posed to be, the basis for deciding on ap- 
plications for refunds should be so well 
established that thereafter they can be 
handled as routine business. 

However, to get that basis established is 
to be a difficult job. If the Council fails, 
the refunding job could drag out for many 
years, as it did after World War I. A 
repetition of that record is what Mr. Hamel 
is determined to prevent. 
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DETROIT IS A 


WHALE 


OF A MARKET! 


Here is a market of more than 
one million workers, drawing 
the largest individual pay- 
checks in America! It’s a market 
where retail sales are averag- FF 
ing 100 million dollars monthly! Kies 
A market with years of assured 
full-time production ahead, sup- 
plying the one product which | 
more people in America want 
than any other — shiny, new 
cars! Yes, Detroit is a WHALE NE 
of a market — 4th largest in 
America! And it can be covered lou 
adequately and economically 

through The Detroit News alone, 

with its 404,129 A.B.C. average 

week-day circulation — highest 

ever reached by any Michigan | 
newspaper! 
































OWNER AND OPERATOR OF RADIO STATIONS 
WWJ AND WENA 







Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
J. E. Lutz, Tribune Tower, Chicago 1? : 
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Brilliant beauty of line, color, and ap- 


pointments is another reason why the 
new Plymouth is in such great demand! 





Beauty begins at the gleaming front 
end, and continues on to the graceful 
new rear fenders. You'll be proud all 
\ over again each time you take the 
wheel! hod Plymouth’s outward be auty 


- 


is matched by perfection of engincer- 





ing. hat spe ‘Ils carefree drivi ing through 





the car’s long life. You may have to 
wait a while for your new Plymouth 


—but isn’t the car that offers all this rx 
. me i hee umd Oe 
a car that’s well worth waiting for? - 
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[ALE NEW ADVANCED FRONT END STYLING. Lower, NEW CLEAR-VISION INSTRUMENT PANEL with gauges NEW STREAMLINED REAR is as sleekly graceful | 

it in more massive appearance ... see how the car designed and grouped for smart appearance and high as side and front. Rear deck and fenders flow | 
seems to “hug the road.” Heavier, wider grill readability. Handsome new Safety-Signal Speedom- together in smooth, uninterrupted lines. The 

pred louvers add impressiveness. New car-width park- eter with color signals for night driving. Attractive luggage compartment lid is counterbalanced 








ally ing lights add beauty and safety. New Body Easy-to-Grip steering wheel. Deep, soft seats uphol- for easy operation. Hinges are concealed. New 
: 


Guard Bumper protects flashing body beauty. stered in luxury fabrics harmonizing with body colors. stop light and dual tail lights of modern design. 
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OTHER GREAT FEATURES OF 
THE NEW PLYMOUTH—A 
CAR WORTH WAITING FOR! 





New Safety Hydraulic Brakes « New Rustproofing ¢ 
Patented Floating Power Engine Mountings to smother 
vibration * New Quieter Starter with button on dash * 
Safety-Rim Wheels for blowout protection * New 
Front End Sway Eliminator ¢ All-Steel Safety Body * 
New Body Guard Bumper * Hotchkiss Drive to cushion 
starting, stopping * New Lightweight Aluminum 
Pistons * Wear-resisting Superfinished Parts * New 
Gasoline Filter ° Scientifically Balanced Ride. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Youre looking at an adventure in good taste 








GLIDDEN PRODUCES— 


Foods. Durkee’s Famous Dressing, Mar- 
garine, Shortening... Spices and Worcestershire 
Sauce . . . Dunham's Shred Coconut... Special 
ingredients for bakeries and confectioners. 


Vegetable Oils. Soybean, Coconut, Cottonseed, 
Peanut, Corn, Palm and Linseed Oils. 


Soybean Products. ‘‘Alpha”’ Protein*. . . Gam- 
ma Protein, Fine Chemicals, Lecithin, Soya Meal, 
Flour and Flakes, Poultry and Livestock Feeds. 


Paints. SPRED, SPRED-Luster, Jap-A-Lac, Rip- 
olin Enamel, Spray-Day-Lite, Glidair Aviation 
Finishes... Endurance House Paint, Gliddenspar 
Varnish, Nubelite, Industrial Paints, Industrial 
Lacquers, Enamels and Varnishes, 


Chemicals and Pigments... Titanium Dioxide 
..- Lithopone ...Cadmium Colors... Litharge, 
Red Lead, Euston White Lead, Cuprous Oxide, 
Micalith-G, Dry Colors. 


Metals and Minerals... Powdered Iron, 
Copper, Lead and Tin, Glidden Type Metal, 


Naval Stores... Tars and Resins, Turpentine, 
Solvents, Synthetic Rubber Compounds. Com- 


pounds for Plastics. *Trademark Registered 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY ® Cleveland 2, Ohio 














+». Special Milk “Culture’’ Used By Glidden-Durkee Chemists 
Creates Country-Fresh Flavor That Is Uniformly Delicious 


@ Millions of Americans are 
learning abouta newtaste sensa- 
tion—the “‘country-fresh” flavor 
that now characterizes Durkee’s 
Margarine. This unmatched 
flavor is the result of a special 
milk “culture” safeguarded by 
Glidden-Durkee chemists.When 
properly combined with pas- 
teurized skimmed milk and 
pure domestic edible vegetable 
oils coming from American 
farms, it creates a food so whole- 
some. delicious and nutritious 
that millions of people prefer it. 


“Country-Fresh” flavor in mar- 
garine, produced by a Glidden 
wholly-owned subsidiary, is but 
one of the many achievements 
which are continuously emerg- 
ing from Glidden’s 26 labora- 


tories. Original soy bean re- 
search, for example, has opened 
up a valuable new source of sex 
hormones. Other soy bean 
achievements include improved 
methods of paper processing, a 
fire fighting foam and a revolu- 
tionary advancement in paints. 
And in the fields of chemicals, 
pigments, powdered metals, 
resin products and vegetable 
oils, Glidden research has made 
other significant contributions. 


Glidden relies on research to 
keep one step ahead of the needs 
of a fast moving world. Thus 
the name Glidden on a wide and 
increasing variety of products 
is your guarantee of pacemak- 


ing quality and dependability. 


Glidden 


— research it blaging neu “tails te Driller Lung 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Evitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 

ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Monetary Position of Silver 


Sir:—In the issue of The United States 
News of August 2, 1946, I find an article 
entitled “Easing the Silver Famine.” This 
article states there are two standards of 
silver value—one “the monetary value of 
$129 an ounce; the other the price that 
dlver will bring. in the market.” Reading 
further I find this statement: “Strictly 
speaking, silver is not a monetary metal, 
even though it is used for coins and back- 
ing for currency.” 

You will find in the Constitution under 

Article 1, Section 8, that “the Congress 
shall have power . . to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin... 
You will also find under Article 1, Sec- 
tion 10, that “no State shall . . . coin 
money . . .. make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts . . .” 

The first Coinage Act, signed by Presi- 
dent Washington on April 2, 1792, es- 
tablished the silver dollar as a unit of 
currency and the value of a dollar as the 
equivalent of 37114 grains of pure silver. 
(Therefore, a full ounce of 480 grains is 
worth $1.2929.) The pure silver content 
of the silver dollar has never been altered. 
Its legality, on the other hand, has been 
confirmed in several succeeding coinage 
acts. The silver dollar today is “legal ten- 
der for all debts, public and private.” The 
constitutional provisions above cited have 
never been amended. Silver, therefore, is 
and always has been a monetary metal. 

Your article states the Treasury’s S posi- 
tion is to keep silver down to 90.5 cents an 
ounce, explaining that if silver were to 
rise to $1.29 an ounce in world markets 
some countries would be forced to aban- 
don silver as a coinage metal. Your article 
then lists countries where it would be prof- 
itable to melt down silver coins for their 
bullion. The average melting point of all 
silver-using countries throughout the world 
prior to World War II was above $2.50 an 
ounce, and I have no doubt that the aver- 
age melting point of all silver coins will 
continue to be well above that figure. 

The Treasury silver made available 
under the new legislation for industrial 
consumption will cost taxpayers $19,395,- 
000 because the Treasury could otherwise 
coin these 50,000,000 ounces into $64,- 
645,000 of money. 

Pat McCarran (Dem.) 
U.S. Senator from Nevada 
Washington, D.C. 
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Fast Freight Service _ 


Iu the 


GREAT 
MIDWEST 


For INDUSTRY 
For AGRICULTURE 


AND ITS TIME-SAVING 


reece. ies atlas 


~ THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. Louis RAILWAY 




















FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


and 


MELLON SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


announce that a merger of the two Corporations 

has been completed. The underwriting, distribut- 

ing and trading securities of both corporations will 
be continued under the name of 


The First Boston Corporation 


A Merger of 
MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION—THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO HARTFORD PROVIDENCE RUTLAND 

SPRINGFIELD WASHINGTON 
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The Hearst Newspapers have | « 





NEW YORK AMERICAN, JANUARY 25, 1931 
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ever been champions of 


ENTERPRISE 


“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible 


power of awakened and informed public opinion. Our 


object, therefore, is not to enquire whether a thing can be 
done, but whether it ought to be done, and if it ought to 


be done, to so exert the forces of publicity that public 


opinion will compel it to be done.” 


ln 1926 the Hearst Newspapers warned of 
a growing tendency by government to im- 
pose meddlesome and frequently oppres- 


sive restrictions upon its citizens. 


In 1931 the Hearst Newspapers exposed 
monopolistic practices of public utility 
holding companies, as part of their never- 
ending campaign against monopolies pri- 


vate and public. 


In 1938 the Hearst Newspapers said that 
excessive New Deal taxes were causing the 
Recession and threatening free enterprise. 





(vRNA 


In 194? the Hearst Newspapers attacked 
the $25,000 salary limit proposed by the 
Communists and their fellow-travelers in 


high places as confiscatory and totalitarian. 


In 1943 the Hearst Newspapers pointed 
out that the un-American movement for 
Grade Labeling within the OPA was fos- 


tered by Marxian mediocrity. 


in 1946 the Hearst Newspapers are 
staunchly opposing the use of the American 
taxpayer’s dollar to finance and fortify the 
Socialists in England or the Communists in 


Russia. 
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/ So you're off on a trip to New York? Then head 
e for the Hotel Pennsylvania!—where you really 
are a guest. There vou will find the swift, 
courteous service and friendly hospitality that 


always have been Pennsylvania specialties. 








2 Those sell Pennsylvania meals—all of your favor- 


e ite dishes, prepared as you like them, and served 


with the deft touch that makes good food taste 
still better. 











3 The sparkling Café Rouge—soft lights, danceable 
@ music, and star-studded entertainment to help 
make each evening of your stay a gay and gala 


occasion. 


4 








And the super-comfort of the famous Hotel Penn- 


e sylvania bed—with its 537-coil spring mattress 
that gives vou restful, refreshing, right-through- 
till-morning-sleep. 








Now aren't vou glad you came to the Pennsvl- 
@ vania? What a pleasure it is to wake up in your 
spacious room! Especially when a call to Room 
Service brings breakfast, perfectly cooked, piping 


hot, and served just when you want it. 

















SHARE A MEAL — SAVE A LIFE! 


be 
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Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Flow of goods to consumers is to rise to very high levels in the next 6 to 
9 months; is to be on a scale that will end many sellers' markets. 

Price bottlenecks will break rapidly in the next 30 to 60 days. 

Strike effects, even in the automobile industry, are wearing off slowly. 
New strikes will be less bothersome, once inventories can be built up. 

Inventories of materials and of parts in mass-production industries are 
rising slowly, but surely. The supply situation, however, remains very spotty. 

Industry's production rate continues to be high, 70 per cent above the 
1936-39 average. Steel production is holding around 90 per cent of capacity. 
Lumber is being produced at about a 30,000,000,000-board-feet rate. Obviously, 
semifinished manufactures are piling up in immense volume. 

Finished products, goods for sale to final consumers, come next in quantity. 

Outpouring of finished products, when it comes in full flow, will be vast, 
will provide people with more things to enjoy than ever before. By year end, 
durable consumer goods will be available in most lines. Nondurables, clothing 
in particular, should be in very abundant supply, with a buyers’ market. 














Pricing policy, under the new law, will be fairly liberal. 

Price rises are coming, with approval, pretty much across the board. 

A rise of around 10 per cent is probable for many manufactured products. 
Some things will go up more than that, others not that much. It's an average. 

Decontrol of prices will come rapidly later in the year. Most luxury 
products should be out from under control by the year end. Machinery and many 
heavy industrial goods are being removed from control now. Cost-of-living items, 
however, some foods, clothing, shoes, rents, coal, will stay under control. 

Recontrol of prices, once decontrolled, will be used sparingly. 

Top boss of price policy hereafter is the Decontrol Board, and that Board is 
without ties to the bureaucracy that always seeks to perpetuate itself in power. 

The story of this Board and its background is given on pages 46 and 68. 








In terms of specific price issues soon to be decided..... 

Petroleum and its products are very unlikely to be put back under control. 

Tobacco and its products almost surely will remain out from control. 

Grains are likely to remain out from control. 

Milk almost surely will be controlled, with a price roll-back supported by 
a revived subsidy payment equal to 2 to 3 cents a quart. 

Poultry and eggs very probably are not to be controlled again. 

Butter probably will not be brought back under price control. 

Meats are a debatable issue, but with odds against restoration of subsidy. 

Sugar subsidy payment and rationing are to continue. 

Canned fruits and dried vegetables will not have subsidies restored. 
There's no inkling that the Price Decontrol Board will favor control for 
control's sake, that it will be impressed by general arguments that prices should 
be held at a rigid level, or that taxpayers should finance competition for their 
food supply by making contributions to hold down prices for the other man. 

The price subsidy system will tend to fade out rather rapidly. 








Profit outlook under the new OPA formula may not be so bad either. 
OPA is required to approve prices that will assure 1940 prices plus the 
(over) 
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dollar-cost increases, on an average for each product, since then. 

As this can work out, if applied rigidly: 

Finished-durable-goods prices will need to average at least 9 to 10 per 
cent above costs, before taxes. After taxes, profits would average around 5 per 
cent of sales, and about 11 per cent on net worth, or about the 1940 level. 

Nondurable-goods prices could be held as low as 5 per cent above costs, 
before taxes and about 3 per cent after taxes. Return on net worth, averaged, 
would amount to around 6 per cent. 

The point is, however, that OPA is likely to be unable to enforce profit 
Standards with any degree of firmness; is to have plenty else to do with a staff 
that is much reduced. Also, avenues of relief are opened to businessmen through 
the Decontrol Board, which is charged with getting out production. 

Businessmen do have an incentive, even So, to increase efficiency, to seek 
more profits by reductions in cost. Profit prospects are improving. 











Flow of finished goods is rising steadily in this period. 

Auto and truck output in one week reached a 4,500,000 annual rate. If 
strikes can be settled and material flow made more regular, that rate will hold. 
Only trouble is that those are big "ifs" which make the auto picture uncertain. 

Mechanical-refrigeration output has reached 210,000 a month, against more 
than 300,000 as a 1941 average. This situation is improving. 

Washing-machine output, approaching 200,000 a month, is well above prewar. 

Vacuum cleaners, at 177,000 in June, is well above prewar. 

Radio receivers are flowing at a-.1,400,000 monthly rate. 

Electric ranges are back about to prewar at 46,000 a month. 

Those all are Civilian Production Administration figures for June. 




















In construction, the prospect is mixed, but improving slowly. 

Lumber output is reported at 3,100,000,000 board feet for May. That seems 
high in light of continued lumber scarcity, but there may be much hoarding. 

Brick production is back near to prewar at a reported 391,000,000 in June. 

Clay tile and gypsum-board output are back to prewar. 

Cast-iron radiators, however, are only about half prewar output. 

Warm-air furnaces are back to prewar, and so are bathtubs. 

Paint situation is very tight and will get worse. Linseed-oil supply 
is not likely soon to be replenished by a deal with Argentina. 

There isn't anything to indicate that the Government has made much of a 
dent in the construction problem with any move it has made. Building situation 
remains rather chaotic, with costs rising, material shortages acute and problems 
of turning out completed structures as bad or worse than at the war end. 














Dangers in the present broad situation are these: 

1. Farm prices and some raw-material prices that are far out of line with 
the general price level and may crack in 1947 to touch off other adjustments. 

2. Building-cost increases and construction problems that can force major 
adjustment before building is shaken down to a stable level. 

These are situations that need to be watched rather closely. 








Mr. Truman's revised budget for this fiscal year is heavily padded. 

National defense includes $2,400,000,000 for terminal leave that won't all 
be paid out in this year. Only part will flow out of the Treasury. 

International finance is down for $4,200,000,000 when actual payments will 
be far under that amount. Most of those payments will be loans or capital. 

Chances are that, even on a bookkeeping basis, the 1947 budget will prove 
next June 30 to have been balanced. On a cash basis there definitely will be a 
balance and a surplus. That is on basis of actual dollars paid out and taken in. 

Tax cuts on 1947 individual incomes will relate to actual budget prospects 
next year. Mr. Truman is trying to discourage the idea of cuts. 
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: Understandable 


It is important to you to understand what “‘Co- 


spi 





gitt ey 


insurance Clause” means. It may cost you money ™ 


2 | not to know. 


It is equally important that you know, and under- 


stand, many other terms used in insurance policies, 


You will begin to understand insurance as soon as you 


know the meanings of insurance terms. 


Here is the most important and helpful book ever 
nS published. More than 200 insurance words and 
phrases have been defined in one volume in com- 


pletely nontechnical language. As easy as A BC. 


Write for your FREE copy today. Find out for your- 


self how this Dictionary helps you understand insur- 


How po Coderstand 


and Bay jp latettig 


ance. Address: Insurance Information Bureau, Kkm- 


ployers Mutuals of Wausau, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
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Decontrollers for the Price System . . . Mr. Nourse as Analysi 
Of Booms and Depressions... Mr. Clague’s Statistical Problems 


A powerful price-control court now 
is trying to lead this country out of the 
price-ceiling maze and back to the free 
market. This court, established by the new 
OPA law, consists of three men, never 
before associated with the price-control 
controversy. They are: 

ROY L. THOMPSON, a Southern agri- 
cultural economist and Federal Land Bank 
president. 

GEORGE H. MEAD, a businessman 
whose liberal views have been applauded 
in the past by New Dealers. 

DANIEL W. BELL, a cool fact finder 
and Government career man who reached 
the heights of Budget Director and Under 
Secretary of the Treasury before resigning 
to become the president of a Washington, 
D. C., bank. 

Together, these three make up the Price 
Decontrol Board. As a group, they are 
equipped with power to retain or abandon 
price ceilings on individual items, and to 
decide whether subsidies should be restored 
on certain commodities. So great is their 
power that they have become the objects 
of an intense public interest and curiosity. 
What the housewife pays for the contents 
of her market basket, what the farmer and 
manufacturer may charge for their prod- 


.Peop 
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ucts, depends to a large extent upon the 
decisions of these three men. 

A check on OPA. The formation of the 
Board is something new in recent Wash- 
ington experience. Congress, in establishing 
the agency, wanted first of all to restrict 
the powers of OPA officials. Many of these 
officials advocate a rather rigid price con- 
trol, to be relaxed very slowly and with the 
greatest caution. Businessmen and others 
often have complained that they could not 
get a fair hearing from such an OPA. 

President Truman, although inclined to 
side with the OPA men, nevertheless fell 
in with the purpose of Congress where the 
Board was concerned. He promised that 
no OPA officials would be appointed to the 
Board, that the jury would not be packed. 
He selected Mr. Thompson, Mr. Mead and 
Mr. Bell with great care from lists of 
suggested appointees submitted by his 
advisers. 

The Chief Executive has been generally 
praised for the appointments, and the new 
Board has been widely acclaimed as one 
that brings with it a new approach to the 
price problem, much different from that 
followed in the past. 

A look at the men, their records and at- 
titudes shows why. 


THE SWEARING-IN CEREMONIES FOR PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S DECONTROL BOARD 


George M. Mead, Roy L. Thompson, Daniel W. Bell, Reconversion Director Steelman, Justice Black 
... the farmer, the housewife, the manufacturer watched with interest 


@ of the Week. , 
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Mr. Thompson, the chairman of ¢ 
Board, wants to be rid of price contr 
as quickly as can feasibly be done—whid 
is hardly the OPA approach. 

“The quicker we can find the possibijj 
of getting things out from under nd 
controls, the sooner we can arrive at th 
situation we’re all looking for,” he say 

“If we can get production going at 
proper rate, competitive forces can bry 
prices into proper relationships and remoy 
the necessity of governmental controk 

The Board chairman has been studyiy 
prices and the economics of the reconye 
sion period from his post as president 
the New Orleans Federal Land Bank. | 
was reared on a Louisiana farm, and fam) 
ing has been his principal interest sing 
boyhood. He studied agriculture and ag 
cultural education in college, and lat 
taught those subjects to other colle 
students. 

For ten years he was assistant profess 
of economics at Louisiana State Universit 





with time out for special studies and q 
grees at the University of Wisconsin a 
University of Minnesota. Early in 
30s he left LSU to become deputy gene, 
agent of the Farm Credit Administratia 
in New Orleans. In 1935, he became ga 
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eral agent, and three years later was ap- 
pointed president of the Land Bank. 

Those who know say Mr. Thompson’s 
Land Bank has been run on careful busi- 
ness principles. He is described by friends 
as a liberal who approved many of the 
projects of the New Deal. His call for 
quick price decontrol, however, lies well 
outside the New Deal pattern. 

Mr. Mead is a highly successful Ohio 
businessman and industrialist, who, at 70, 
has spent most of the last decade and more 
in Government service. He brings to the 
Board a businessman’s knowledge and 
understanding of price-control problems, 
something that many have complained has 
been lacking in OPA. 

Among businessmen, Mr. Mead is cred- 
ited with a liberal viewpoint and a tolerant 
attitude toward labor. These qualities made 
him very useful to President Roosevelt. 
Whenever Mr. Roosevelt needed a busi- 
nessman for a post on a committee or 
commission, Mr. Mead usually was avail- 
able. 

He served on the National Recovery 
Administration’s Industrial Advisory 
Board. For 12 years, he was a member of 
the Commerce Department’s Business 
Advisory Council, an organization which 
often criticized New Deal policies. For 
two years he was the Council’s chairman. 
He served also on a committee of business- 
men appointed to advise the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. 

Through most of the war, he was an 
industry member of the War Labor Board. 
He often was in disagreement with other 
industry members. But, although sympa- 


inistratiag thetic toward labor, he repeatedly opposed 
came ge the wartime demands of the unions. Never- 


theless, he retained the friendship of the 
eaders of organized labor. 
Mr. Bell came to Washington in 1911 
with a diploma from the Gem City Busi- 
: fess College of Quincy, Ill., to take a $700- 
Meyear job as a Treasury clerk. Except for 
pm interval spent in the Army during the 
ast World War, Mr. Bell stayed with the 
asury until a few months ago. He was 
studious, level headed and alert. His rise 
Divas steady. 
| The coming of the New Deal found him 
fone of the Treasury’s top-bracket perma- 
Ment officials, as contrasted with those 
iyho receive political appointments. The 
hen new Secretary of the Treasury, Henry 
orgenthau, Jr., found him a mine of 
Blormation of departmental affairs and 
Government finances in general. Mr. Bell 
gan accompanying the Secretary to 
ite House conferences. President Roose- 
it was impressed and made Mr. Bell his 
rector of the Budget and later Under 
retary of the Treasury. 
‘ih White House councils, Mr. Bell was 
man who laid the facts on the table, 
colored and undistorted by any view of 
own on the problem at hand. He was 
the New Deal, but not a part of it. As 
itivil servant, it was his deeply ingrained 
habit to take a completely impersonal view 
tf tising issues and let facts and figures 
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ES, Norton plays an im- 

portant part in producing 
many component parts of your 
gleaming new kitchen — both 
in their beauty and their de- 
pendable performance. 


Take the sheet steel and stain- 
less steel of range, refriger- 
ator and cabinets — Norton 
wheels grind defects from the 
billets; Norton machines and 
wheels surface the rolls that 
roll the sheets and trim; 
Norton refractories line the 
furnaces in which the sheets 
are enameled. 


The dependable performance 
of refrigerator, washing ma- 
chine and other operating 
appliances comes from the 
perfection of their parts — 
precision-produced by Norton 
grinding and lapping ma- 
chines and grinding wheels. 


Truly Norton is back of your 
kitchen in many ways. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASS. 
Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y..is a 
Norton. Division 
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Where Five Thousand Suppliers 
Help Industry Prosper 


SHORTER DISTANCES .. . supplier-to-factory and factory-to-cus- 
tomers . . . give industry in the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area 
unusual advantages for production, distribution and management. 


LOWER COSTS result from shorter hauls both ways. Right at hand are 
more than 5000 suppliers offering every type of material and service 
needed by industry. Among these suppliers are manufacturers who 
produce here two-thirds of the nation’s product classifications. And 
within 500 miles are more than 75,000,000 customers... two-thirds of 
the U. S. wholesale market. 


INDUSTRIES LOOKING TO THE FUTURE are looking to the Cleve- 
land-Northeast Ohio area today! In the past year over 50 companies 
committed $100,000,000 to industrial expansion here. 


OUR LOCATION ENGINEERING SERVICE . . . complete and confi- 
dential . . . is provided without charge to managements of com- 
panies considering expansion. Call, write or wire Industrial Develop- 
ment Division, Robert C. Hienton, Director. 
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People of the Week 


speak for him. To this day, he says he 
has no political affiliations. 

Such is the attitude which, after a few 
months as a commercial banker, he brings 
to the Price Decontrol Board. If Mp, 
Thompson may be said to represent the 
farmer and Mr. Mead industry, Mr. Bel] 
represents the public and the Government, 

As a group. From these glimpses of 
the men who make up the Board, several 
things are clear: The roster includes no 
extremists, no men who will wish to retain 
price ceilings for the sake of perpetuating 
governmental power over business, or who 
will feel that dropping controls means 
certain disaster. There are no preconceived 
ideas among them and no suggestion of 
New Deal or labor dominance. Labor, in 
fact, has complained that it was excluded 
from the Board. 

The Board, in addition, is taking a judi. 
cial approach to its work. It soon is to open 
hearings on the question of reimposing 
controls on meats, dairy products, grains 
and a list of other commodities. Producers, 
distributors and consumers are to be 
heard, before the Board makes a decision, 

It also is to sit as a court of appeals if 
OPA or the Secretary of Agriculture refuses 
to discard price ceilings when petitioned 
to do so by authorized industry commit- 
tees. Again, all sides are to be heard. In 
this process, OPA, once dominant in the 
price field, becomes just another party 
with a cause to argue before the Board. 

The name of the Board—“Price De- 
control”—expresses its purpose. Congress 
wants the country rid of the price-ceiling 
system as quickly as can be done without 
generating a runaway upward trend. The 
function of Mr. Thompson, Mr. Mead 
and Mr. Bell is to conduct an orderly 
retreat from the price controls necessitated 
by war. And they obviously accept the 
congressional mandate as such. 
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Economic Diagnostician 


EDWIN G. NOURSE heads a group of 
three men appointed by President Truman 
to diagnose the state of the nation’s eco- 
nomic health and pres¢ribe the remedies 
when they are needed. Mr. Nourse is 
chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors, created by the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, to map, when de- 
pression threatens, a program of Govern- 
ment expenditures, designed to keep em- 
ployment levels from dropping. Mr. 
Nourse’s appointment is regarded in Wash- 
ington as a dependable sign that nothing 
very radical will be proposed by the 
Council. 

Conservative economist. The Council 
chairman is a vigorous advocate of the 
free-enterprise system. He says, however, 
that the system must from time to time 
“accommodate itself to the broad ends 
of human welfare.” He dislikes pump prim- 
ing and deficit financing of the sort con- 
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templated in the Employment Act, and’ 


may be expected to proceed cautiously in 
recommending heavy Government expendi- 
tures to take up any developing slack in 
private investment. 

Mr. Nourse says he opposed the full- 
employment bill as it was introduced 
originally in Congress. The measure flatly 
committed the Government to provide jobs 
for all who seek them. After a vigorous 
congressional dispute, the language was 
changed to make the Government responsi- 
ble for fostering and promoting maximum 
employment. In its final form, Mr. Nourse 
thinks the bill “excellent.” 

Making private enterprise work. 
Mr. Nourse thinks that responsibility for 
making private enterprise work is shared 





EDWIN G. NOURSE 
... to diagnose economic health 


~ —Acme 


by bath business and labor leaders, with 
some help from the Government. Business 
and labor must realize, he says, that they 
have a common interest and should enter 
into an “amicable partnership.” It is a 
“mistake,” he adds, to “deal with them as 
if their interests were opposed.” 

In the broad field of economic theory, 
he believes in a system of high wages, with 
prices reduced through constantly im- 
pwoved efficiency making for very heavy 
production. 

Another depression? Mr. Nourse is 
confident that another depression can be 
avoided. If not, he predicts disaster. 

“The effects,” he says, “would so jeopard- 
ize the private-enterprise system that it 
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Machine ‘‘Sews”’ Nails In Wood" 


HE WIDE-SPREAD use of this fine 
‘wae precision tool for the wood- 
working industry will be made possible 
by manufacture of its close tolerance 
parts on an economical, mass-produc- 
tion basis. This machine feeds a spool 
of wire to precision-shearing knives 
which cut each nail and shape its point. 
An instant later, a driving mechanism 
hammers the nail home. 


Such precision is our business here 
at Ericsson — has been for more than 
35 years. We are glad to consult with 
manufacturers whose new designs are 
more effectively marketed with close- 
tolerance parts produced economically. 

e e . 
*The above machine is 
shown for its interest value. 
It is not manufactured by 
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Speed SHAVER 


F\ Say does it 














Men who like to do 
things the simple, easy 


way, fall in love with because 
Enders their first shave. double thick 
Easier, quicker from deluxe blades 
start to finish. That's clicks in 
like magic 
because of Enders 
nothing to 


clever simplicity of de- 


je take apart 
sign and action. Gives <hacetinad 
pressureless shaving. action 


Gets the hard-to-reach 
whiskers. Shaves close 
with safety, comfort. 
Get an Enders today. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP 


\ new safety 






5 for 25¢ 
DEPT. H 


















AMERICAN 
CHAMPAGNE 


A PRODUCT OF NEW YORK STATE 





VIENNA 1873 PARIS 1889 


PARIS 1867 





BRUXELLES 1897 PARIS 1900 BRUXELLES 1910 


ONE OF THE WORLDS 
GREAT CHAMPAGNES 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO. 
RHEIMS ,NEW YORK 


WINES SINCE 18600 
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A “Freight” 
HALFWAY 
ROUNO 


The WORLD! 


If we were fo make up a 
single freight train to haul this year's 
great corn crop, it would stretch half- 
way around the world. 


Four and a half million farmers 
will harvest about three billion 
bushels of corn this year and 
many of them are depending upon 
us to move their crop—our na- 
tion’s biggest by any measure- 
ment —to market. 

The Wabash also will haul 
many products made from this 
corn...such as syrups, starch, 
candy, breakfast foods, penicil- 
lin, paper, corn alcohol for syn- 
thetic rubber, shatter-proof glass, 
prepared animal feeds, and more 
than one hundred other corn 
products... ALLGO WABASH! 


, * Talow tra Flog” 
THOSE WHO KNOW 


\s Ship and Go Wabash! 


WABASH 
RAILROAD 
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behooves business to make every effort to 
co-operate with Government to see that 
we do stabilize in every possible way.” 

The job. The task assigned to Mr. 
Nourse and his two colleagues—Leon H. 
Keyserling and John Davidson Clark—is 
rather different from what was expected. 
When the employment bill was enacted, 
predictions were that wartime prosperity 
would be followed somewhat quickly by a 
period of deflation. Making that period as 
painless as possible was to be one of the 
Council’s first jobs. As things have devel- 
oped, however, there is virtually no un- 
employment, and prices have been on the 
rise. 

Such a situation is expected to continue 
to prevail when the Council makes its first 
recommendations early next year. Current 
Administration thinking emphasizes not 
pump priming, but reduced Government 
expenditures, higher taxes and restraints 
on climbing prices. The Council might find 
it necessary to back a boom-preventive 
program, rather than to propose a defla- 
tion remedy. 

Mr. Nourse personally. Mr. Truman’s 
group considers itself rather fortunate in 
obtaining Mr. Nourse as the Council chair- 
man. As vice president of the Brookings 
Institution, he has had a broad and varie- 
gated experience in economic research 
and analysis of many kinds. At 63, he 
has devoted his lifetime to the study of 
economics. 

He has taught at the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce in the University 
of Pennsylvania, at the University of South 
Dakota, at the University of Arkansas and 
at Iowa State College. He went to Brook- 
ings in 1923 and served as the chief of its 
agricultural division until 1929, as director 
of its institute of economics from 1929 to 
1942 and as vice president since then. 
There is no direct business experience in 
his background. He considers himself an 
independent in politics. 

As the economic situation is taking 
shape, the primary responsibility of Mr. 
Nourse and his Council may be to estimate 
how long the present boom will last and 
when the downward turn will come. This 
is a guessing game that is becoming more 
and more popular. 


New Chief for BLS 
EWAN CLAGUE, a veteran Govern- 


ment economist and statistician, has taken 
over the prickly job of compiling official 
Government figures on prices, the cost of 
living, wages, work hours and related data. 
Mr. Clague is the new Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures 
are more than ever important at present, 
and so the work of Mr. Clague’s Bureau 
has become increasingly significant. 
Figures. As the revamped OPA and the 
Price Decontrol Board begin their revision 
of the price-ceiling system, BLS figures 
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Let’s Talk About 
Ye Operation 


LON 
CYZZ 


GRAYS HARBOR 


INDUSTRIAL SITES OFFER 
THESE 
OPERATING ADVANTAGES: 


V EFFICIENT LABOR 

Vv LOW COST TRANSPORTATION 
V SURPLUS OF INDUSTRIAL WATER 
V CHEAP ELECTRIC POWER 

¥ SURPLUS OF FINE TIMBER 

v FINE FISHING HARBOR 


Ideal industrial sites are available 
now at GRAYS HARBOR... 
ideal because of an abundance of 
natural resources, fast transporta- 
tion facilities to the nation’s rich- 
est markets, and a mild climate 
that allows a year-around inte- 
grated operation at high effi- 
ciency. 

Investigate the facts! Grays Har- 
bor may provide the perfect an- 
swer to your operating problems. 
Well-financed civic organizations 
such as Grays Harbor Industries, 
Inc., are eager to cooperate with 
outside capital and management. 
Write for specific information, or, 
if you prefer, a personal repre- 
sentative will call on you. 


Portland 


HARBOR 


WASHINGTON 


Sponsored by 


GRAYS HARBOR INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Aberdeen, Washington 
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are relied upon to show whether prices have 
risen unduly in particular fields. 

Economists everywhere, in fact, use BLS 
figures as the basis of their work on both 
past and current problems. Accuracy, 
consequently, is of prime importance, to- 
gether with undistorted interpretation of 
the statistics. 

Conflicts. Two conflicts have developed 
in recent years from both the figures and 
their application. 

Mr. Clague’s predecessor, A. Ford Hin- 
richs, engaged in a long feud with both the 
CIO and AFL. Under the “little steel” 
formula, wartime wage increases depended 
on the rise in the cost of living as reported 
by BLS. The unions contended that, in 
1944, prices were up 45 per cent while BLS 
reported an advance of only a little less 





—Harris & Ewing 
EWAN CLAGUE 
» «a veteran in data dealings 


than 30 per cent. A special committee in- 
vestigated, and, in general, sustained BLS. 

More recently, the Commerce Depart- 
ment took a special BLS study of sensitive- 
price commodities to contend that, since 
the lapse of OPA, the cost of living had 
risen 25 per cent. Actually, the full whole- 
sale list had increased only 5 to 7 per cent. 
BLS privately regarded this as a misuse of 
its figures to make propaganda for OPA. 

Mr. Clague. The new Commissioner 
has been dealing with figures throughout 
his career. He started in BLS some 20 years 
ago. Then, for a time, he did special studies 
for a large life insurance company, for a 
welfare agency, and for an unemployment 
relief bureau. For the last ten years he has 
been with the Social Security Board, where 
labor found him liberal in his interpreta- 
tions as to who was entitled to unemploy- 
ment-insurance benefits. 

Mr. Clague’s nomination had the ap- 
proval of the unions and of the American 
Statistical Association. 
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Advertising in The United 
States News is NEWS. ... 
The management staffs, the 
production staffs, the men of 
science, engineering, sales, 
distribution, finance, trang! 
portation — these men are 
cover-to-cover readers be- 
cause they must keep in- 
formed on national trends. | 
kk 
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Be calm, my friends... allay your fears... 
Though old, ’twill run for years and years! 
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POWCK MOCK 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Dordens 


DIVIDEND No. 146 





An interim dividend of fifty cents 
(50¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable September 3, 
1946, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business August 12, 1946. 
E. L. NOETZEL 
July 30, 1946 Treasurer 
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Management's ~eye-view of the 


Santa Fe 





View from fireman's seat inside cab of one of Santa Fe's great fleet of Diesel locomotives. Engineer sits at right. 


Many of the fine things you are enjoying and are 
about to enjoy on the Santa Fe are the direct result 
of riding the line rather than riding an office chair. 

You can see more railroad from the cab of a 
locomotive than you can from a typewritten re- 
port. It all goes to prove that foresight is better 
than hindsight. 

That’s why you so often find the top executives 
of Santa Fe at the “head-end” of Santa Fe trains. 
They ride in front by desire and by design to see 
what lies ahead. 

The modern railroad executive, who has grown 
up with tracks and trains and who has spent a 
large part of his life in railroading, looks at a sec- 
tion of track not in terms of ties and rails but in 
terms of the possible improvements for better 
service to shippers and passengers. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
Serving the West and Southwest 


Coupling long experience with mature vision, he 
translates new ideas into action with immediate 
decision which is both practical and timely. 

This practical “Management’s-eye-view” has led 
to the straightening of curves, improved roadbeds, 
new bridges and many other things which pay off 
in terms of better service for both passengers and 
shippers. It has led also to improvements of design 
and handling in the locomotives themselves. 

From time to time during the next few months, 
Santa Fe will announce a number of new features 
improving its service and 
equipment. Watch for 
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White House Criticism of Mr. Wallace . . . Beginning | 
Of Food-Surplus Worry... Contest for Defense Funds 


After zigging to the left in order to 
please labor leaders with vetoes, Mr. 
Truman now is zagging a little to the 
right in order not to frighten business- 
men too much with his plans for price 
control and economic forecasting. He 
wants to try to keep things rather 
quiet between now and the time when 
votes are counted in November. 


kkk 


Paul Porter, OPA Administrator, was 
turned down by the White House in 
his suggestion that the new Price De- 
control Board members be picked 
from among persons known to favor 
rigid price controls. Mr. Truman in- 
stead decided to make a gesture to 
businessmen by selecting a Board that 
would carry out the intent of Con- 
gress to decontrdl prices as rapidly as 
feas#ble. 


kkk 


A majority of the new Price Decontrol 
Board is expected to favor only a very 
limited revival of subsidies on farm 
products, preferring to let consumers 
pay the going price without taxpayer 
contributions. A free market in foods 
tends to wipe out the black market. 


xk kk 


OPA officials are discouraged about 
their ability to keep prices under very 
firm control now that a Decontrol 
Board is sitting on top, ready to listen 
to requests from industry and afgri- 
culture to take control from prices. 
OPA’s ability to enforce its new profit 
formula is not regarded as too good. 


K Ak 


The new Council of Economic Ad- 
visers to the President will be con- 
trolled by non-New Dealers who lack 
close ties with the group of economists 
who shaped policy before the war. 


x ke 


Henry Wallace, Commerce Secretary, 
again is drawing some critical glances 
from the White House group for sup- 
plying figures on price advances of a 
few volatile commodities that the 
President seems to Have thought rep- 
resented comparable advances in the 
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cost of living. Farm-product prices 
shot up during the period of no price 
control, but industry’s prices rose very 
little. 


k ok ix 


The President is letting it be known 
that he has no intention of taking the 
stump in any 1946 campaign tour to 
seek the election of Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress. Mr. Truman, in- 
stead, is giving thought to some 
broader talks that will show voters 
why he feels it important that they 
return to Congress the Senators and 
Representatives who will support 
White House objectives. 


kkk 


Mr. Truman’s references to economy 
plans of the Government refer to the 
fiscal year 1948, which starts next 
July, not to the present fiscal year 
when Government pay rolls and Gov- 
ernment expenditures are being held 
at a higher level than most forecasters 
had expected that they could be held 
in peacetime. 


kkk 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, 
didn’t really mean it when he sug- 
gested that taxes might have to be 
raised in 1947, with a weakening of 
price controls. The prospect that Con- 
gress will raise the rates of tax on 
income probably is lower than any 
prospect that could be suggested. 


xk * 


Peace conference now urfder way in 
Paris is blown up beyond life size 
for purposes of propaganda. Progress 
toward finding a basis for a stable 
European peace, covering Germany, 
is continuing at a snail’s pace. 


x ok ok 


One reason why Secretary of State 
James Byrnes is trying to speed peace- 
treaty negotiations is that top officials 
are becoming convinced that U. S. tax- 
payers will not go on forever paying 
between $2,000,000,000 and $3,000,- 
000,000 a year to occupy Germany 
and Japan on a near-war footing with- 
out creating a political kickback. 













Russia’s V. M. Molotov is somey 
handicapped in negotiations for pe 
settlements by the fact that 
troops captured 10 carloads of @ 
man Foreign Office records. Sor 
these throw light upon Russian in 
tions in the east of Europe and in 
Middle East, which Russia appare 
was willing to work out in co-op 
tion with the Hitler regime in @ 
many if the Germans also had 
been so ambitious. 


nk 


A world “surplus” of food is sta 
now to worry planners who, until g 
have been worried by famine. Ho 
deal with surpluses, not how to 4 
with famine, will concern the } 
and Agricultural Organization of! 
United Nations when it meets 
in Copenhagen. 


kkk 


All U.S. restrictions on the use 
grain, including its use in maki 
alcohol, are due to come off after 
November elections, if not before, 


kkk 


General of the Army Dwight } 
Eisenhower, Army Chief of Staff, as 
Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nim 
Naval Operations Chief, are a 
that an economy wave, when it @ 
come, will center on reduction in mil} 
tary expenditures, which accounts i 
important part for the maneuvefia 
for position under way among 
services. There will be only a fil 
number of billions of dollars to 
around in the years ahead, and th 
inside battle will relate to how thes 
dollars are divided up. 


xk kek 


Lewis Schwellenbach, Labor Sect 
tary, is somewhat at odds with Cll 
leaders because of his inability ové 
a long period to convince Presid 
Truman that he should seize 
struck plants of J. I. Case Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. Mr. Schwell 
bach pressured the union view on 
White House, but couldn't sell 
point during a period extending @ 
several weeks. 
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